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MAY AND JUNE. 


— 


THE SAVOYARDS. 


SavwyeEss is in those lingering looks ; 
The tears are like to flow, 

For all unfriended and alone, 
To foreign lands ye go. 


Behind you lie the pleasant hills ; 
The cot, your fathers’ home ; 

Ere these shall bless your sight again, 
Full many a mile ye ’ll roam. 


And oft, poor innocents, afar 
From all ye love so well, 

With sickened hearts to stranger’s ear, 
Of this dear land ye ’ll tell. 


And talk to them with glistening eye, 
Of mountain-side and vale, 

And rocky peak where oft ye climb’d, 
The early dawn to hail ! 


*T was here along the rugged steep, 
With lightsome step and true, 


THE SAVOYARDS. 


The wild kid bounded o’er your path, 
The chamois brushed the dew. 


There, on the merry morn of May, 
The sweet spring-time ye wood 

And here beneath the vineyard’s shade, 
At parting day ye stood. 


Light springing from your rushy couch, 
The hunter’s choral horn 

Ye caught, or heard the matin bell, 
And rose to hail the morn. 


’T was here a father’s fostering smile — 
A mother’s tender kiss, 

Nurtured the kindly thoughts that made 
Your home a home of bliss. 


Now hence ye go with heavy hearts 
From all that made ye glad, 

To wander in the world alone, — 
No wonder ye are sad. 


But lightly falleth sorrow’s touch, 
On the heart in childhood’s hour ; 
A moment — and it passeth by, 
As the breeze that bends the flower. 


A. M. W. 
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WHAT IS NECESSARY TO MAN? 
[Translated from the French:] 

A youNe man, named Ademdai, was return- 
ing home from labor through the streets of Bag- 
dad. Just as he reached his humble abode, a 
loud noise attracted his attention; and, by the 
light of the moon, he beheld two men, in the 
dress of Armenian merchants, who were de- 
fending themselves against six robbers. Adem- 
dai was brave, and without a moment’s hesitation 
he flew to the succor of the weaker party. 
Though armed only with a stick he exercised it 
with such effect, as to disperse all the robbers. 
After this exploit, he quietly entered his house, 
without expecting any recompense for the ser- 
vice he had rendered, or even seeking to know 
the persons, whose lives he had probably saved. 

The next evening, while sitting solitary by 
his fireside, wearied with the labor of the day, be 
could not refrain from murmuring aloud at his 
destiny. ‘‘ Whattrouble,” said he, “do I take 
to procure my miserable subsistence! I have 
labored today like a galley-slave, and have only 
half a drachma; and even that miserable pit- 
tance I may not be able to procure tomorrow. 
If I could only be sure of the simple necessa- 
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ries of life, I should be happier than a vizier.” 
Scarcely had he uttered these words, when he 
heard a knocking at his door, which he hasten- 
ed to open, thinking that some of his neighbors 
might have occasion for his service. What was 
his amazement to behold a man dressed in a long 
robe, as white as snow, with an ebony wand in 
his hand, a turban of prodigious height on his 
head, and a venerable white beard, which de- 
scended to his breast! The countenance of 
this singular being was gentle and attractive ; 
yet Ademdai, notwithstanding his courage, could 
not resist a sudden feeling of awe. Seeing his 
dismay, the unknown addressed him thus: 
“Fear nothing, Ademdai; I am thy good gen- 
ius, and am come to visit thee for thy benefit. 
I have heard the complaints, which thou hast 
just uttered. Wouldst thou truly be content 
with the simple necessaries of life?”?—‘‘ Ah 
good genius,” said Ademdai, “I should indeed 
be content and happy with that; and could 
I desire less?” ‘Certainly not,” replied the 
genius ; “ but in what dost thou think these 
simple necessaries consist?” ‘Oh! in very 
little. I would always have enough rice, with 
fuel to cook it, and clothes enough to cover me ; 
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that is all I should require to make me happy.” 
“What sum would procure all this?” ‘‘ Oh, 
good genius! with one drachma a day I could 
obtain everything necessary for happiness.” 
“Here are eight drachmas,” said the genius; 
“every eight days, I will return at this same 
hour ; and if one drachma does not prove sufli- 
cient, I will increase your allowance until you 
acknowledge yourself supplied with all that is 
necessary ; but remember that you must expect 
from me nothing superfluous.’’ Atthese words, 
he disappeared. Ademdai joyfully contemplat- 
ed the eight drachmas, which the genius had 
bestowed on him. Eight drachmas of silver ! 
He had never before possessed such a sum. 
‘* Here is my food and clothing secured to me,” : 
said he. ‘I shall no longer be obliged to labor 
all day long to procure a little rice in the eve- 
ning. I can now live at my ease, and stay at 
home whenever I feel inclined to. But what a 
fool was I not to mention to my good genius 
several trifles, which are certainly highly neces- 
sary. Ihave scarcely any furniture in my house ; 
and surely a house ought to be furnished. 
Here is a miserable couch, not worth a drachma. 
I ought to have a bed; a good bed is certainly 
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very necessary, for sleep is quite as necessary to 
life as food. I have not a chair to sit on; I 
must have several ; — for when my friends visit 
me, if I am seated at my ease, I cannot permit 
them to stand. Besides, I have no table, and it 
is quite impossible for me to do without that.” 

Poor Ademdai now began to grow very impa- 
tient for the return of the genius. He made 
his appearance, as he had promised, on the 
eighth day. Ademdai fell at his feet, and enu- 
merated all the wants, which he had forgotten 
to mention at their first interview. The genius 
listened with patience, and answered gently — 
** Beware, Ademdai, of exceeding what is neces- 
sary. If you require that which is superfluous, I 
abandon you forever.” But Ademdai’s arguments 
soon convinced the genius that his present 
demands were reasonable. He received four 
dinars of gold, with which to furnish his 
house; after which the good genius departed, 
promising to return again in eight days. As soon 
as the day dawned, Ademdai went out to make 
his purchases, and to have the furniture brought 
to his house, which he imagined would now be- 
come a little palace. But one thing now began 
to trouble him. The furniture was all new, and 
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the house was very old. He examined it care- 
fully, and found that it had need of many re- 
pairs, without which it would soon fall to ruin. 
He consulted a mason, who said to him, ‘‘ Take 
care, my friend, how you begin to repair this 
building; it will cost you much less to build a 
new one.” Poor Ademdai was in despair. 
How could he put his new furniture, of which 
he was so vain, into such an old shell of a 
house? The idea was insupportable; and, 
then if the house fell, it would certainly destroy 
the whole. ‘‘ It cannot be superfluous,” thought 
he, ‘‘ to have a new house, when the one which 
we possess has become untenable, by age ; for 
shelter is a thing of the first necessity.” When 


the genius arrived the third time, Ademdai im- 


parted to him these new observations, which ap- 
peared so just that he immediately gave him 
fifty dinars of gold to rebuild his house. This 
was soon accomplished ; and when the furniture 
was removed into it Ademdai was in ecstasies. 
He seated himself in every chair, by turns. 
His bed was so delightfui, that he could hardly 
resolve to quit it. Added to this, he had enough 
money remaining to give him a feast once a 
week, for a long while. Most assuredly he now 
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possessed all that was necessary. But alas! he 
possessed it alone; and what good can be truly 
enjoyed, which is not partaken by another? 
When Ademdai looked around, and saw the 
domestic happiness of his neighbors, he thought — 
it could not be superfluous for him to wish for 
a wife also. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, “ this is all that 
I now want. My house would appear a thou- 
sand times better, if it had a mistress. 1 will 
certainly ask my good genius if he calls a wife a 
superfluity.” Quite occupied with this thought, 
he went to walk in the pubiic square of Bagdad, 
where a slave-merchant was attracting a crowd 
of curious gazers. Among the young beauties, 
whom this merchant offered for sale, one was 
particularly remarkable for the beauty of her 
features, and the seducing graces of her figure. 
Ademdai gazed on her with ecstasy. 

The geniys was to visit his protegé that very 
evening. The impatience with which Ademdai 
waited for him was without bounds ; and when 
he, at last, knocked at the door, to open it and 
to fall at his feet was for the unhappy young 
man only the work of amoment. ‘“ What new 
trouble, Ademdai?’’ said the kind genius. 
“Why these tears? Are you not yet possessed 
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of all that is necessary ?’? Ademdai replied, 
trembling, ‘“‘Oh, good genius! I am indeed 
most grateful for your bounties. You undoubt- 
edly think that you have bestowed on me every 
necessary of life. But do you condemn me to 
live alone, without any companion to enliven 
my solitude? Tell me! do you rank a wife 
among the superfluities? If you do, 1 am very 
sure that it is one, which is necessary to my 
happiness.” ‘The genius could not refrain from 
smiling as he replied, ‘‘ You are right, Ademdai. 
You must have a wife. Ask in marriage the 
daughter of some of your acquaintances. I do 
not oppose your wish. Your house is new and 
well furnished. You will be a great match for 
some young girl.” ‘* Alas,” said the unhappy. 
lover, “that is not what I wish. ‘To confess 
the truth I have fallen in love; and when a 
man is in love, ought he not to marry the one 
he loveth?” ‘* Certainly, if it be possible,” re- 
pled the genius. 


‘* Ah! then, I shall become the happiest of 
men; for you have promised to bestow on me 
all that is necessary. 1 love a young Georgian 
slave of most unrivalled beauty; but her price 
is very great.”” “*How mueh?” “ ‘Iwo thou- 
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sand dinars of gold.” ‘‘ That is rather dear, to 
be sure,” said the genius ; ‘but in your state of 
feeling, it becomes a necessary expense. Here 
are the two thousand dinars.”’ The genius depart- 
ed, leaving Ademdai in inexpressible trarsports. 

In a very short time, he became the possessor 
of what he considered the most precious of 
treasures. ‘‘ Certainly,” thought he, ‘‘ I have 
now all which can be necessary.” But as soon 
as the beautiful Georgian, whose name was 
Asséli, entered his house, she recoiled with 
disgust. ‘‘Is this miserable place to be my 
abode !”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ how could you pre- 
sume to purchase a woman, who had a right to 
expect every indulgence that wealth can bestow ? 
How could you afford to pay the two thousand 
dinars of gold! You must have stolen them.” 
‘“« Alas,”’ said Ademdai, “‘ that was all I had; for 
you I gave up-all all my fortune. But console 
yourself. Though we are not rich, and cannot 
indulge in superfluities, we are sure of having 
all our necessities supplied.” In this he was 
deceived ; for his allowance of one drachma a 
day was not sufficient to support two persons. 
He made this reflection a little too late; for he 
could obtain nothing more, till the return of the 
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genius ; and eight days must pass before that 
time. How long this time would appear to 
them both! In the meantime, he began to 
prepare his simple repast, in the manner which 
he thought most likely to suit the palate of his 
beautiful lady. But it was all in vain. Asséli 
refused to eat, and wept incessantly. ‘It isa 
most unheard of degradation,” said she, “ that 
a woman with talents and graces which might 
have made her the wife of a sultan or a vizier, 
should thus become the slave of a vile laborer.” 
Whenever poor Ademdai ventured to present 
himself before her, he was repulsed with the 
highest disdain. ‘‘ How dare you,” said she, 
‘‘ appear in my presence in such a miserable 
dress? You pretend to have a good genius, who 
supplies you with all necessaries. Does he think 
it superfluous to have decent clothes? But for 
you, I should always have been adorned with 
the finest stuffs of India. Yet you would have 
me love you! Ah! the utmost that I can do, is 
not to abhor you!” This discourse plunged 
Ademdai in despair. He was a thousand times 
more miserable than in the time of his greatest 
poverty. At length the genius again made his 
appearance; and Ademdai said to him with 
11 
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bitterness, ‘‘ You have promised me everything 
necessary; and yet I am the most unhappy of 
men.” ‘‘ How!” exclaimed the astonished 
genius, ‘have I ever refused you anything?” 
** Alas! no— it is I] who have been a fool. I 
thought that the necessary consisted in very 
few things; but I was deceived.” ‘‘ Explain 
yourself.” ‘* You have permitted me to take a 
wife ; but you have given me no more for her 
support than was barely necessary for my own. 
Since it is necessary for my happiness to have a 
wife, is it not necessary to keep her alive?” 
“Oh! very necessary.” ‘Alas! mine will 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep. ‘The food with 
which | was quite content, is too gross for her 
delicate taste; that which was sufficient for me 
is not so for her. But since I have purchased 
her, and love her more than my life, is it not 
necessary for me to procure that which is neces- 
sary to her?” ‘* Nothing can be more just,” 
said the genius; ‘‘ how much will it cost to pro- 
cure all that she wants?” ‘I have not made 
any calculation ; but I believe that with two 
tomans a day we could live at our ease without 
superfluities.” ‘‘ Very well; here are sixteen 
tomans for the eight days to come.” The gen- 
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ius turned to depart, when Ademdai recalled 
him. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, ‘‘ I have several other 
things to ask of you. 1 love Asséli tenderly, it 
is therefore necessary for me to be loved.” 
‘* Most assuredly,” replied the genius. ‘ But 
she cannot endure me in the dress which I now 
wear ; and to please her it is absolutely neces- 
sary for me to appear in a more elegant cos- 
tume. She says, besides, that but for me 
she should have always have worn the rich 
stuffs in which she delights. If I wish to be 
loved, it is necessary for me to procure her 
what she likes.” ‘‘ No doubt.” ‘She has 
talents. She plays the lute and sings. Must 
she lose all the advantages of her brilliant edu- 


cation? When one has talents, is it not neces- - ¥ 


sary to cultivate them? I wish to procure a 
good Jute for her, which would give us both 
great pleasure.” ‘‘ All that you ask appears 
necessary,” said the genius; ‘‘ but what will it 
all cost?”’ ‘‘ About a thousand pieces of gold,” 
replied Ademdai. ‘‘ Hold, here it is — adieu; 
endeavor to limit your desires to what is neces- 
sary.” The genius departed at these words ; 
and Ademdai entered his house, his eyes spark- 
ling with joy. He wished to have his beautiful 
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Asséli enjoy a pleasant surprise; accordingly, 
without mentioning his design, he went out early 
to make purchases. Having arrayed himself 
in the richest stuffs that could be procured, he 
retured home, followed by a crowd of merchants, 
who were astonished to see a man so rich in 
appearance, living in such a mean house. As- 
séli was lost in amazement. She hardly recog- 
nised Ademdai in his brilliant dress. The 
young man approached her, aud said: ‘* Did I 
not tell you that a good genius gave me every- 
thing necessary? ‘Take courage, my love ; you 
shall never want anything, unless you ask for 
superfluities. Make your choice among all 
these beautiful things.” Asséli thought the 
orator and his speech equally charming. The 
magnificent stuffs were spread out before her; 
and she chose what suited her best. Indeed, 
as she had a, great deal of forethought, she not 
only took what was necessary for the present, 
but for the future also. She likewise selected 
an excellent lute ; and touching it delicately, 
she sung a few words expressive of affection 
and gratitude, to which Ademdai listened in 
ecstasies. 

“Now,” thought he, ‘I am beloved! what 
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more do I need? Have I not all that is neces- 
sary?” Alas! no— Asséli had been educated 
for a very different station from that in which 
she was now placed; and her husband soon 
discovered that servants were really necessary. 
He communicated this new want to the friendly 


genius, who promised to send him a couple of +e t 


servants the next day. ‘‘ But,” said Ademdai, 
‘my house is too small to accommodate more 
than Asséli and myself. If I have servants it 
will be necessary to lodge, clothe, and feed them. 
This will cost more than my two tomans a day. 
As my house is certainly too small, I hope you 
will not think it superfluous for me to have a 
larger one. The other day, I saw an excellent 
house for sale, with all its furniture. It would 
suit me exactly , but it is rather dear.” ‘* No 
matter,” said the genius, “ it is necessary ; and I 
have promised you all that is necessary.” ‘* You 
see,’’ replied Ademdai, “that I have never yet 
asked for a superfluity.’”” ‘‘ No—TI give you 
credit for discretion and moderation. How much 
will this house cost?”  ‘ Fifteen thousand 
tomans.” An order was immediately given to 
the treasurer of the caliph for this sum; and 
the daily allowance was increased to ten to- | 
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mans. The next day saw Asseli introduced to 
a home more suited to her taste. The house 
was pleasantly situated, and they soon found 
themselves surrounded by neighbors, who like 
themselves were young, rich, and much disposed 
to enjoy life. They seon became acquainted 
with Ademdai and Asséli, and invited them to 
many scenes of splendid festivity. Notwith- 
standing this apparent happiness, the genius, on 
his next visit, found his protegé plunged in pro- 
found melancholy. ‘‘ What is the cause of this 
affliction Ademdai,” he asked; ‘‘are you not 
content with your new acquisition?”’ ‘I am 
very well content,” replied the young man: ‘I 
have certainly the most agreeable neighbors in 
the world. ‘They have celebrated my arrival by 
charming feasts.’ ‘‘ Very well—you surely 
ought to be happy.” ‘‘ Happy? ah, good gen- 
ius! when we receive favors, should we not 
return them?” ‘Certainly — delicacy exacts 
that.” ‘ But it is necessary that my entertain- 
ments should equal theirs.” ‘*‘ Why so?” said 
the genius, ‘‘ this can only be necessary to your 
vanity ; and I see with sorrow that you are 
vain.” ‘ Whois not?” replied Ademdai: “ yes, 
i have vanity, I confess; and I shall not be 
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happy unless it is satisfied. My good neighbors 
have all entertained me sumptuously. During 
their repasts we were charmed by exquisite 
music, whilst delicious perfumes were burning 
in vases of porcelain and gold. Their illumin- 
ations were magnificent ; and before quitting 
the table, groups of young dancers came to de- 
light us with their graceful motions. How am 
I to return these civilities? I have no service 
of porcelain ; neither am I rich enough to burn 
perfumes, or to have musicians and dancers at 
my command. Alas, I am far from possessing 
all that is necessary to my present situation.” 
‘* Very well,” said the genius, “ tomorrow I 
will send you a superb service of porcelain, 
with perfumes, dancers, musicians, and above 
all an excellent cook.’ ‘ Yes,” replied Adem- 
dai, ‘“‘ but in that case I must absolutely have 
an addition to my income.” ‘It shall be as 
you desire,’’ said the genius: ‘I will allow you 
fifty tomans daily.” Ademdai soon found him- 
self enabled to regale his friends in a manner 


which satisfied even his vanity. The eight en- 
suing days were passed ia constant feasting and 
festivity. The friendly genius now returned, 
hoping to enjoy his felicity; but he found him 
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less happy than he expected. ‘ Ah, my good 
friend,” said Ademdai, “‘I must still trust to 
your generosity.” ‘‘ How! I thought you the 
happiest of men.”’ “Alas! I am not so—and 
though truly ashamed of asking anything 
more, I must tell you that I consider a country 
house as a thing absolutely necessary to the 
health and happiness of myself and wife. We 
have just taken leave of all the friends to whose 
society we have become accustomed. They all 
possess beautiful country seats in the environs 
of Bagdad, where they are going to establish 
themselves during the summer. We shall be 
deprived of all society; and my wife declares 
that she shall die of melancholy. Do you con- 
demn me to see her languish and suffer day 
after day? You have loaded me with benefits ; 
but the first, the most necessary of all treasures, 
is health; and mine also will suffer during the 
absence of our friends, if I have no inducement 
to go abroad. Country scenes would occupy 
my mind agreeably, and cause me to take ne- 
cessary exercise. My friends have told me of a 
charming place, that would suit me exactly. It 
is only three leagues from Bagdad, on the road 
to Bassora. It is large, as it ought to be to ac- 
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commodate my large family, and surrounded by 
a number of good farms, the revenues of which 


are necessary for the support, repairs, and em- 
bellishments of the place. The price is an 
hundred thousand tomans.’’ ‘I do not forget 
my promise,” answered the genius: “if you 
think this place necessary, it shal] be yours to- 
morrow.” ‘* What a happy man Iam!” ex- 
claimed Ademdai. ‘‘ However, I have still a 
trifle to ask of you. If I become possessor of this 
estate, I shall require a greater number of gar- 
deners and laborers, besides horses and cattle. 
All these are most absolutely necessary.” 
“Yes,” said the genius; ‘‘ and tomorrow you 
shall have them all.” The next day saw Adem- 
dai installed in his magnificent country-seat, sur- 
rounded by all his good friends from Bagdad, 
who gave him excellent advice, concerning the 
embellishment of his house, and the improvement 
of his land. At the end of eight days, he made 
a journey to Bagdad to have an interview with 
his good genius — who said to him: ‘ Well, do 
you at length possess all that is necessary.” ‘ Al- 
most,” replied Ademdai; “ but not quite. My 
land is excellent ; but it may be made of twice 
its present value. There are large ponds, which 
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might be made the most beautiful meadows in 
the world ; and much rough ground that would 
be very productive, if it were cleared. Now you 
must acknowledge that when one is so happy as 
to possess such an estate, it is indispensably 
necessary to improve it.” ‘* Very well,” said the 
genius ; ‘‘ what prevents you from executing all 
these projects?”  ‘* As usual,” replied Adem- 
dai, ‘‘the want of money.” All these operations 
would cost at least twenty thousand tomans.” 
The genius gave him an order for this sum on 
the treasurer of the caliph. Ademdai thanked 
him and returned home. Here, however, he 
learned that some difficulty had arisen between 
his servants and one of his neighbors, who had 
carried his complaint before the tribunal of the 
cadi. Ademdai was condemned to pay heavy 
damages. Determined not to submit to this, he 
flew to Bagdad, where he was sure of receiving 
assistance from his friend. ‘‘ I advise you,” 
said the genius, ‘‘to refer this case to the ca- 
liph himself. Present yourself at his audience 
tomorrow morning. I am his intimate friend ; 
he has never refused me anything. I will speak 
in your favor; and he will undoubtedly do all 
that I advise.” Ademdai went home charmed 
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with this promise. On the morrow, he early 
begged an audience with the caliph. The 
great Haroun-Al-Raschid was seated on a 
throne, sparkling with gold and jewels, with 
all the courtiers assembled around him. Adem- 
dai trembled as he approached the sacred pre- 
sence of the ‘‘ Commander of the Faithful ;” 
but what was his astonishment when in the 
caliph he recognised the good genius who 
had promised him all that was necessary — and 
from whom he had received so many favors! 
He stood motionless, without the power of 
speech. The great Haroun-Al-Raschid said, 
smiling, “‘{ see your astonishment, Ademdai. 
Recognise in me one of the two Armenian mer- 
chants, whose lives you saved. I then promised 
to reward you in a manner worthy of the service 
and of myself; but at the same time | deter- 
mined to conceal my rank, and enjoy your hap- 
piness in secret. I adopted a singular costume, 
in order to strike your imagination, and per- 
suade you that I was one of those beings called 
genii, who are supposed to possess almost divine 
power. ‘The first time that [ directed my steps 
towards your humble abode, I lent an attentive 
ear to your words — and understood that your 
wishes did not extend beyond the possession of 
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simple necessaries. I determined to know the 
meaning of this term by experience; and to 
discover what limits existed between the neces- 
sary and the superfluous. I now retract the 
indiscreet promise I then made ; — for although 
Iam the most powerful of kings, I am con- 
vinced that it would be impossible for me always 
to procure what you deem necessary, even if I 
should abandon to you my throne, and all my 
treasures. Behold a man,’ said he, turning to 
his courtiers, ‘‘ whom I have drawn from the 
most extreme poverty. [ have given him suc- 
cessively more than two hundred thousand to- 
mans. His fortune is enormous for a private 
man; he has a beautiful wife, possesses one of 
the most elegant houses in Bagdad, a superb 
estate three leagues from the city, a hundred 
people to serve him, and fifty horses in his 
stables; yet although loaded with riches, I have 
not yet been able to supply him with what is 
necessary. Iam now convinced that superfluity 
is a chimera; and that no man possesses what 
he considers such. Gothen,’ said he to Adem- 
dai, “‘ retain all the wealth I have bestowed, as 
the price of your service ; but I renounce for- 
ever the vain project of supplying the necessities 
of any man.” t. 
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“OH DEAR! IT’S ALL GONE OUT!” 


A music box,—a pleasant thing, 
When one is lone and sad, — 

Sent forth its cunning carolling, 
In tiny tunes and glad. 


You might have thought a fairy troop, 
On tiptoe, tripped within, 

And silver bells on every foot, 
Gave out their tinkling din. 


Strange thoughts have children oftentimes ! — 
A little girl came near, 

Attracted by those mingling chimes, 
So rapid, yet so clear! 


And while she gazed upon the toy, 
And heard it sing anew, 

Her rich, brown eyes grew wild with joy, 
As if they listened too ! 


Sudden, a light, low “ click” we heard ; 
The rippling tune was mute ! 

And not one viewless fairy stirred 
Her small and bel-wreathed foot! 


As if some elfin time-piece gave 
A monitory tick, 

The dancers, silent as the grave, 
Obeyed that single “ click’. 


Our earnest Anna’s silence fled — 
She gave a gladsome shout j 

Then hung her head, and sighed and said — 
“Oh dear! It’s all gone out!” 


12 


ANSWERS. — CONUNDRUMS. 


What could have heen the child’s wild thought ? 
Could she have dream’d, a star, 

That airy melody had wrought, 
Then vanish’d mute and far ? 


Or that some mimic breeze within, 
Floating unseen about, 
Had waved its small and cruel wing, 
And put the bright star “‘ out ” ? 
FLORENCE. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 5d. 


1. Cash us. (Cassius.) 
2. A Tartar tar. 
3. Because it is Near O. (Nero.) 


Answer to French Charade, page 107. 
Un Portrait. 


Answer to Enigma, page 107. 
The prisoner was the gentleman’s own son. 


4 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What is highest when it is down ? 
2. Why are tears shed in secret like one kind of 
vessels of war ? 


3. Why is a great tumult like a man rowing against 
the current ? 
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THE WATCH. 


[By the Author of ‘* The White Kitten with a Black Nose.’’] 


**Morner,” said Caroline, ‘‘do you know 
that the seventeenth of this month is my birth- 
day?” ‘*Now you mention it, my dear, I do 
remember it,” replied Mrs Hubbard. ‘“ Then 
you did not remember it before?” ‘I can’t say 
I was thinking of the circumstance.” Caroline 
did not look well satisfied. ‘It is very differ- 
ent,” said she, ‘‘ with my cousin Harriet. Ev- 
ery body remembers her birth-day.” ‘* Not 
every body,” replied Mrs Hubbard : “I did not 
recollect it, any more than I did yours.” ‘“O 
when I say every body,” replied Caroline, * I 
mean her mother.’”’ ‘‘ You must remember, Car- 
oline,’ said Mrs Hubbard, “that I have the 
birth-days of your three brothers and two sis- 
ters to remember; while your aunt has only 
Harriet’s to recollect. It is very natural that 
she should remember the birth-day of an only 
child.” ‘*I wish I was an only child!” ex- 
claimed Caroline. ‘‘ And do you think,” asked 
her mother, “that the pleasure of having your 
birth-day remembered would be equal to the 
pleasure you receive from your brothers and 
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sisters?’’ ‘‘Q no,” replied Caroline : ‘‘I don’t 
mean that. I only want to be an only child, 
when it is my birth-day. I see, mamma, you 
think I am talking nonsense ; but I know very 
well what I mean myself. I mean that I want 
all my brothers and sisters; and I thank God 
for them every night and morning ; but I should 
like to keep my birth-day.”’ ‘‘ Well, my dear,” 
said Mrs Hubbard, ‘I will remember it with 
thankfulness, and will pray God to make you 
happier and better every succeeding year.” 
** Should you like to know, mamma,” said Car- 
oline, after a pause, — “‘ some of the things that 
my aunt has bought for Harriet, on her birth- 
day?” ‘If you like to tell me, my dear,” said 
her mother. ‘‘ Well then, she has bought her 
a doll——not a common one, but a useful one. 
All her presents are useful. You know, mamma, 
you like useful things. Now this seems to be 
only a doll; but it is a useful present, because 
itis a pincushion. Then she has bought her 
the cunningest little set of cups and saucers, 
that you ever saw. ‘This toois a useful present, 
because she can drink her tea out of them. 
But the prettiest thing of all is a watch. I hope 
if any body gives me anything on my birth-day 
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it will be a watch.’’ ‘* Watches,” said Mrs 
Hubbard, “‘ cost a great deal of money!” ‘“O 
no, mamma; I was with my aunt when she 
bought it, and it cost only seventyfive cents!” 
‘“‘ Was this one of the useful presents?” asked 
‘the mother. ‘‘ Yes, mamma;; it has real hands, 
and a real key, to wind it up; and she can turn 
the hands just when she chooses. OQ, if I were 
Harriet, I should want to have two birth-days 
every year. But nobody remembers mine; and 
I never keep it.” ‘* By what I can learn from 
your conversation,’ said Mrs Hubbard, ‘ you 
call receiving a present, keeping your birth-day ? 
Now, my dear, I will remember yours, in your 
own way: I will get for you what you particu- 
larly desire.’”’ ‘‘How good you are, mamma,” 
said Caroline: ‘I think I should prefer a 
watch, like my cousin Harriet’s ; it will be so 
useful.” ‘ Useful!” exclaimed Mrs Hubbard. 
“Yes, mamma; it will be very easy to turn the 
hand to nine o'clock ; and then I shall always 
be ready for school.’’ ‘‘ But you must recollect 
that you will be obliged to look at my watch, or 
at the clock in the entry, before you can turn 
the hands.” ‘O, [ know that very well.” 
‘Then, my dear,” said her mother, “ it does 
12* 
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not seem to me to be a useful article ; but if 
you choose it, you shall have it.” ‘ The sev- 
enteenth comes day after tomorrow,” said Caro- 
line. ‘ Very well,” replied her mother, “ let 
me know tomorrow morning, whether you still 
decide for the watch.” In the morning, Caro- 
line told her mother that she still preferred the 
watch ; Mrs Hubbard went out and bought it 
for her; and on the morning of her birth-day 
she was put into possession of it. It certainly 
looked well. It had a gilt back, which resem- 
bled gold, and real hands, and a chain, by 
which the little girl hung it round her neck. I 
cannot tell how many times that morning Caro- 
line went and looked at her mother’s watch to 
know exactly to a minute where to turn the 
hands. She was very impatient for nine o'clock 
to arrive, for that was her school hour; and it 
was naturgl she should want to show her birth- 
day present to her young friends. At length, 
the hour arrived; and, with her watch sus- 
pended to her neck, she set out for school. 
She met many of her acquaintances ; they all 
stopped to look at it; and by the time Caroline 
arrived at her school, it was three quarters past 
nine. When she entered, she found the first 
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recitations over, and she was obliged to go to 
the bottom of the class. This was a great mor- 
tification ; for she had been near the head. 
However, she determined the next morning to 
set her watch at eight; and then she was sure 
she should be in season. Caroline had always 
been advised by her mother to study her lesson 
at night, and again in the morning before she 
went to school. But that evening she was so 
much engaged in setting her watch, that she 
did not get her lesson very faithfully ; besides, 
she said now she had a watch she should get up 
at six, and that would give her time to get her 
lesson in the morning. When she awoke, she 
ran down stairs into the entry to see what 
o'clock it was, before she took off her night 
gown, or night cap. It was but six; and her 
school did not begin till nine. ‘ I have three 
whole hours,’ thought she, ‘‘ before I go. I 
only want a very little while to get my lesson. 
I shall have time to wash my doll’s gown, and 
dress her, and get my lesson, and do a hundred 
other things ;’’ — and she looked at her watch, 
and thought what a comfort it was. Ina few 
minutes, she was in the midst of her wash. 
The doll’s gown was plunged into a basin of 
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cold water, rubbed very faithfully by her little 
hands, and then wrung out, and hung on one of 
the kitchen andirons, to dry by the fire. We 
cannot tell how well it might have looked, if it 
had met with no accident; but the cook, in 
preparing for breakfast, brushed by the gown, 
and down it fell into the ashes. She was very 
sorry; and told Caroline if she would let it be, 
she would wash it out nicely after breakfast. 
But Caroline chose to do it herself. Again she 
put it into the bowl of water. It was now a 
much harder operation to make it clean, than it 
had been before. Determined not to risk dry- 
ing it by the fire again, she hung it on the gar- 
den fence. Having put a flatiron to the fire, 
for the purpose of ironing it, she took her books 
to get her lesson. Just as she began to study, 
she was called to breakfast. After breakfast, 
she went to see if the doll’s gown was dry ; — 
but what was her surprise, to find it gone! She 
inquired of the cook, the chambermaid, and 
even the man servant; but no one knew any- 
thing about the matter. Again she went out, 
and hunted for the gown; and at last discovered 
it fluttering on a tree, to which the wind had 
blown it. She found a long pole with a hook 
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at the end, and very soon pulled it down ; but 
unfortunately the hook had made a large hole 
through the musiin. She however brought it 
into the house, spread it on the table, and be- 
gan to iron it. Caroline had not much experi- 
ence in washing or ironing, as our young friends 
may have suspected; and by the time it was 
ironed, it was completely yellow. Poor Caro- 
line’s patience was almost exhausted. She 
could not but see that the doll’s gown was in a 
much worse plight than when she first began 
upon it; and when she held it up, the cook 
burst into a fit of laughter. At that moment, 
the great clock in the entry struck. Caroline 
took her watch from her belt, turned the hand 
to eight, and prepared to wash the gown over 
again. ‘‘ You had better let me wash it, when 
I have time,” said the cook. ‘‘ No, I thank you,” 
said Caroline, ‘‘I had rather do it myself.” 
Presently she heard her mother’s voice calling 
her. ‘‘ Caroline,” said she, ‘‘ do you know the 
clock has struck nine?” ‘O, no, mamma — it 
was eight —I counted it and set my watch by 
it.’ But she had counted wrong; for it had 
struck nine! Again she was too late at 
school ; and, what was yet more mortifying she 
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received a reprimand from her teacher because 
she could not say her lesson. She begun to 
question the wsefulness of her watch. It had 
misled her in every instance she had trusted to 
it; and her respect for it was completely gone, 
when she overheard one of the older girls:say, 
“it was good for nothing.” When she went 
home, she was very thoughtful and finally said, 
‘** Mother, you were right about the watch. It 
does not do me any good. It is not useful.” 
** Well, my dear,” said her mother, ‘ did you 
really think it would be useful, or did you want 
it because you liked the looks of it?’’ Caroline 
thought for a moment, and then said, “ I believe 
mamma, I was wrong to say I wanted it because 
I thought it would be useful. Tt was only be- 
cause it looked like a watch, that I wanted it. 
But J am sure I shall not make such a foolish 
choice again ; for it is of no use to me ; and, as 
Mary Jones says, it is good for nothing.” ‘I 
don’t agree with her,” said Mrs Hubbard : ‘it 
has been a useful present to you, Caroline. You 
have learned from it that the real value of a 
thing depends upon its usefulness, and not upon 
its appearance.” “IT think, mamma,” said Caro- 
line, putting the chain over her head, and tak- 
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ing the watch from her belt, ‘‘ 1 had rather not 
wear it any longer. WhatcanI do with it?” “I 
will tell you, my dear,’’ answered Mrs Hubbard : 
“you may hang it on your doll. I will give 
you a piece of muslin to make her a new gown; 
and while you are sewing, I will read to you an 
account of ‘‘ little Rosamond and the purple jar.” 


SON OF MAHMOUD OF TURKEY. 
[Taken from a recent work on Turkey.]} 

Tae day upon which the heir presumptive to 
the Turkish throne is delivered over to his in- 
structers, is always celebrated with great pomp 
and festivity. 

When Abdool Metzib Effendi, the oldest son 
of Sultan Mahmoud, was nearly nine years old, 
this ceremony took place. The extensive plain 
of Ibraham Aga, on the Asiatic shore, was cov- 
ered with tents, for the accommodation of troops 
and of children belonging to the. different 
schools, of whom six thousand were present. 
The barges in which the Sultan and the young 
prince made their appearance, glittered with 
burnished gold. The Sultan took his seat on a 
throne in a splendid pavilion, supported by 
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gilded columns, hung with gold and silver tis- 
sue, fringed with massy gold. All the chief of- 
ficers of the empire were assembled, to whom 
the young prince was introduced; and after 
respectfully embracing his father’s feet, he took 
his seat on a cushion near him. 

A chapter from the Koran was read, a prayer 
pronounced by the grand Mufti. At every 
pause, the children throughout the camp cried 
Ameen, and it was echoed by the neighboring 
hills. When the prayer was concluded, the 
prince arose, again embraced his father’s feet, 
and with a graceful obeisance to the assembly 
withdrew. Fifteen criminals under sentence of 
death were pardoned, and food distributed among 
the troops and the children in honor of the occa- 
sion. The festival lasts three days, and during 
all this time men, women and children remain 
in the field. ‘The troops, the long line of tents, 
the noisy children, and women in all manner of 
gay costumes riding in their painted and carved 
arabahs, drawn by oxen, combine to make the 
scene very cheerful and exhilarating. 

The education of the young prince is said to 
consist in a thorough acquaintance with Turkish 
literature, and a perfect knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, and French. 
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SKETCH OF REV. JOHN COTTON. 


Tue Rev. John Cotton was among the most 
eminent of the Puritanical divines of New Eng- 
land. He was thirty years minister of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, England, before coming to Amer- 
ica. He had not been long settled there, before 
he became, ‘‘through careful studies and 
prayers,” a thorough non-conformist, and such 
was the influence which he had over his people, 
that they all adopted his opinions. Though 
silenced for a time, he was afterwards permitted 
to resume his clerical functions, through the 
mediation of a man, who, from having been a 
persecutor, became his steadfast friend. 

Besides preaching twice on Sunday, he gave 
a daily lecture at his own house, to which great 
numbers resorted, ‘These were afterwards sus- 
pended on account of the inconvenience of 
accommodating all who came to them ; ;but be- 
sides these he attended four other weekly lec- 
tures. 

As the reward of all these labors his flock 
are said to have been eminently pure and excel- 
lent. He was a man, too, of distinguished 
scholastic attainments, which attracted to his 
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house many persons of distinction. One “ very 
honorable person,” who rode thirty miles to see 
him, said he liked quite as well to hear Mr 
Cotton’s ordinary exposition in his family as any 
other minister’s public preaching. 

At length fresh complaints of his non-con- 
formity to the Church of England were carried 
before the High Commission Court, famous for 
its severity, and he was summoned to appear be- 
fore them. 

Knowing that, in all probability, a perpetual 
imprisonment was the mildest fate that he could 
hope for, he concealed himself for some time, 
as well as he could, from the officers who were 
sent to appehend him. 

In the mean time, application was made to 
the Earl of Dorset, who, together with another 
nobleman, having been once accidentally at 
Boston, were so much delighted with a sermon 
which Mr Cotton preached in express reference 
to them, that he promised to use his interest for 
the preacher at court, should it ever become 


necessary. 
He was faithful to his engagement, but all his 

efforts were fruitless. He sent word to Mr Cot- 

ton that had he been guilty of drunkenness, 
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uncleanness, or any such minor offence, it 
might have been overlooked or forgiven — but 
that his crime being non-conformity and puri- 
tanism, pardon was out of the question, and 
there was no resource but in flight. 

Still Mr Cotton had some scruples as to the 
propriety of deserting his flock, and he sought 
the advice of “that holy man,” Mr Dodd — 
who said to him “I am old Peter, and there- 
fore must stand still and bear the brunt; but 
you, being young Peter, may go where you will ; 
and you ought, being persecuted in one city, to 
flee unto another. When some of Mr Cotton’s | 
people suggested that should he leave them, they 
might be exposed to manifold temptations, Mr q 
Dodd replied that the removing of a minister _ 
was like the draining of a fish-pond : the good 
_ fish will follow the water, but eels and other 
baggage fish will remain in the mud. 

Mr Cotton was obliged to travel in disguise 
under an assumed name. . His first intention 
was to embark for Holland, but afterwards he 
determined to join the colony of New England. 

Two other distinguished clergymen, Mr = || 
Hooker, and Mr Stone, were his fellow passen- i 
gers. Upon their arrival it was remarked that —|_ 
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ene Lord had supplied his ‘‘ poor people in the 
wilderness with what would in some sort relieve 
their great necessities. Cotton for their cloth- 
ing, Hooker for their fishing, and Stone for 
their building.” 

Mr Cotton had a son, born on the passage, 
to whom he gave the name of Sea-born, in re- 
membrance of the mercies which attended his 
prosperous voyage. He soon become as emin- 
ent in the new Boston, as he had been in the 
old; but still, as his biographer remarks, “‘ he 
was so clothed with humility, that by this livery, 
his relation as a disciple to the lowly Jesus 
might be recognised.” On one occasion, “a 
humorous and imperious brother,”’ following Mr 
Cotton home, told him, rudely, that his preach- 
ing had become generally either unintelligible 
or inspired. ‘‘ Both, brother, it may be both,” 
he replied, ,very mildly — ‘‘ let me have your 
prayers that it may be otherwise.” 

Another time when some one was professing 
to have great insight into the Revelations, Mr 
Cotton modestly replied, ‘‘ brother, I must con- 
fess myself to want light on those mysteries.” 
The man went home, and immediately sent 
back to Mr Cotton, a pound of candles, which 
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insult produced no other effect, than to excite 
in him a smile. 

A third anecdote fondly related of him is 
this: Happening to pass by a company of men, 
who had been carousing at a tavern, one of 
them whispered to the rest, “I'll go and put a 
trick upon old Cotton.” Accordingly, he went 
and whispered in his ear, “‘ Cotton, thou art an 
old fool.” To which he replied, “ I confess that 
Iam so. The Lord make both thee and me 
wiser than we are; even wise unto salva- 
tion.” 

Perhaps a more valuable, because a perma- 
nent and habitual proof of his humility, might 
be found in this, that though a man of great 
learning, he took particular pains to make his 
sermons so plain that the most illiterate might 
understand, and be benefitted by them. He 
usually prepared them with a good deal of care 
and study, but sometimes a text would occur to 
him with great force just as he was entering the 
pulpit, upon which he would preach with much 
earnestness for an hour, without the slightest 
suspicion on the part of the audience, that he 
was delivering an extemporaneous address. 

It has been remarked that ‘‘ his delivery had 
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in it a very awful majesty, set off with a natural 
and becoming motion of his right hand.” 

Mr Wilson, one of his contemporaries, used to 
say, “‘ Mr Cotton preaches with such authority, 
demonstration, and life, that methinks when he 
preaches out of any prophet or apostle, I hear 
not him — I hear that very prophet and apostle ; 
yea, I hear the Lord Jesus Christ himself 
speaking in my heart.”’ 

The Bible was his constant study ; and he once 
said to a friend, ‘‘ that he knew not of any dif- 
ficult passage in the whole book, which he had 
not weighed somewhat unto satisfaction.” 

As a student he was indefatigable ; devoting, 
habitually, twelve hours, which portion of time 
he called ‘a scholar’s day,” to close applica- 
tion. 

Having learned to use gentleness towards all 
men, his, manners were always courteous to 
those who sought him at his own house ; but he 
was often heard to say after the departure of a 
visitor, ‘‘I had rather have given this man a 
handful of money, than have been kept- thus 
long out of my study.” 

He was “ in fasting often,” observing whole 
days by himself “‘ with solemn humiliations and 
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supplications ;” and he kept, likewise, days of 
private thanksgiving. 

Morning and evening he read a chapter in 
the Bible with his family, and accompanied it 
with some brief exposition, before and after 
which, he made a prayer; but he did not ap- 
prove of having these exercises so long as to 
make family-worship tedious. He also con- 
stantly read a portion of the Bible by himself, 
praying over what he read; nor did he often 
sit down to his studies without first imploring 
a blessing upon them. 

It was with him that the custom of keeping 
the Sabbath from evening to evening originated. 
His manner of spending the Sabbath is thus 
described. On Saturday evening he made a 
much longer exposition than usual, of some 
portion of the scriptures — he then catechised 
his children and servants — prayed with them, 
and sang a psalm, after which he retired to 
study and secret prayer. In the morning, after 
the usual family worship, he observed his private 
devotions until time for church. The interval 
between the services, he employed in the same 
manner, suffering only the interruption of a very 
slight repast, which he took in his study. Upon 
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returning from church in the afternoon, “ his 
first work was closet prayer,” — then prayer in 
his family, with repetitions of the sermons. 
After supper, he sang a psalm, concluding al- 
ways, with “‘ Blessed be God, in Christ our 
Saviour.” 

It is pleasant to know that, with al¥f this ab- 
straction, he did not forget that this world had 
some claims upon him; and especially, that he 
remembered continually the wants and woes of 
his fellow creatures. He is represented as a 
man of great hospitality, and of most exemplary 
kindness and benevolence to the poor. 

Even those who had no sympathy with his 
peculiar tastes and habits, could not help re- 
specting him. The keeper of an inn, where he 
occasionally lodged when he went abroad, would 
say to his companions, ‘“‘I wish Mr Cotton 
would go; for I can never swear while he is un- 
der my roof.” 

Mr Cotton was appointed to assist Governor 
Winthrop in making an abstract of those judi- 
cial laws of the Mosaic system, which are of a 
moral nature. It was his advice to establish a 
government as nearly resembling the Theocracy 
of the Jews as possible. Notwithstanding the 
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great mildness and urbanity of his character, 
his mind partook of the bigotry of the times ; 
and although, in England, when suffering under 
persecution, he had written in favor of tolera- 
tion, and against the authority of the magistrate 
in matters of religion — here, being in power, 
and believing that power to be on the right side, 
he advocated and put in practice, sentiments of 
a totally opposite nature. So liable are even 
honest and good men to have their principles 
warped by inclination, and self-interest. 

His death, which happened in the year 1652, 
excited a deep sensation of regret, and feeling 


of loss throughout the colony. Mr Davenport, 
of New Haven in preaching his funeral sermon, 
took for his text David’s lamentation over Jona- 


than. “I am distressed for thee, my brother ; 
very pleasant hast thou been untome.” All the 
lectures which were preached in Boston by the 
neighboring clergymen, in the course of the 
following winter, are said to have been but so 
many funeral sermons for Mr Cotton. 

Mater. 
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THE OX AND THE CRICKET. 


A FABLE. 
[Translated from the Spanish of Yriarte, by D. I, C.] 
A CRICKET, that all his life long, li 
Had idly chirp’d in the grass, ti 
Suddenly wish’d to change his song, 
And try for a critic to pass. 1 
It chanced that a noble ox, hard by, v 
Was ploughing his master’s ground ; 
And, resolved with him his luck to try, t 
This fault the insect found: T 
By “One word in your ear, sir, if you please— 7 
ih Not to mortify you, but from love — v 
Vi That furrow, made with such careless ease, h 
7 Is too crooked for ‘ us’ to approve.” v 
4 a The ox look’d on him with full, mild eye, ir 
ha. And cautiously spared his tread — h 
For he did not wish to harm a fly, fi 
While raising his master’s bread. 
re 
: . 2 
Ci 
FRENCH CHARADE. 7 
Ma premiere partie n’est jamais mauvaise ; g 
Ma seconde n’est jamais mal-propre ; 
Et mon tout est souvent l'un, et l’autre. ” 
Ww 
al 
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TOM FROST. 
[By the author of Ann White.] 

In the village where I was born, there once 
lived a woman named Sally Frost, who main- 
tained her helpless old father, and her little son 
Thomas, by hard labor. 

When Tom was about seven years old, he 
was a very queer-looking boy. He was so small, 
that some of the neighbors used to call him 
Tom Thumb: yet he seemed to think himself 
as big as any body. He would strut about, 
with his hands in his pockets, and an old torn 
hat stuck on one side of his head, looking so 
very important, that one could not help smil- 
ing to see him. Then, when you spoke to him, 
his blue eyes would turn upon you with sucha 
funny, roguish expression, that it was hard to 
resist smiling; and very often he would say 
something so droll and unexpected, that you 
could not help laughing outright. His mother 
indulged him in everything; and his poor old 
grandfather delighted to tell the neighbors how 
many funny things he said. The old man al- 
ways concluded his stories, by saying, “‘ ‘Tom is 
an uncommon smart boy.” But his school-mas- 
ter would have given a very different opinion; 
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for Tom with all his smartness, did not take to 
learning. He was very quick at making excu- 
ses for not going to school ; and his mother and 
grandfather generally allowed him to do as he 
pleased. More than half the time, instead of 
marching off to schooh, in the morning, dressed 
clean, with his hair nicely combed, and his 
book in his hand, you might see him riding a 
stick before his mother’s door, his head orna- 
mented with a brown paper soldier-cap, in which 
waved a peacock’s feather. At other times, he 
loitered round the house, dressed in an old red 
jacket of his grandfather’s, making his obser- 
vations upon the horses, as they passed ; for he 
admired most of all things to look at horses, 
and to talk about them. He could tell the color 
of all the horses in the village ; he knew which 
of them had long tails, which were the smartest, 
and which held their heads the highest. Yet if 
you had printed Boston and Baltimore in large 
Jetters, and shown them to him, he would not 
have been able to tell which was Boston. 

This was a sad pity. If he had only looked 
as sharp at the words in his little primer, as he 
did at the horses trotting by his mother’s door, 
he would soon have been able to read a chapter 
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in the Bible. But poor Tom loved play so much 
better than anything else, that he was sometimes 
unwilling to run across the road to the carpen- 
ter’s shop, to get a few chips forhis mother. He 
was not an ill-natured, disobliging boy ; but he 
was always so busy playing. ‘‘ Come, Tommy 
dear, do make haste; for grandfather will be 
tired waiting for his dinner,” his mother would 
often say. Tom would answer, ‘‘ Well, I will, 
as soon as I have tied up this colt.’’ This colt 
was perhaps one of his mother’s chairs, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, saddled with his 
grandfather’s leather apron, and bridled with 
twine, a bit of list, or a piece of his mother’s 
tape, taken from her work-basket. Very often 
he would be so long fastening his colt to the leg 
of the table, that his mother would be out of all 
patience, and go herself. 

But poor Tom was not always to go through 
the world having his own way in everything; 
as T shall tell you. 

One day his mother was taken quite ill; and 
she said to her son, ‘‘ Tom, you must run and 
ask your aunt Amy to come and nurse me.” 

The heedless boy was so intent in fixing a ° 
new whip, that he did not look at his mother ; 
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if he had, he would have seen that she was in 
great pain. He answered, as he generally did, 
** yes, I will go, when I have done this ;” and 
a short time after, he galloped off on a stick 
horse, with his new whip, towards the house 
where his aunt Amy lived. The house was 
nearly a mile distant, and when he arrived, his 
aunt Amy was gone out. Without leaving any 
message, he turned round and cantered toward 
a cluster of boys, who where going nutting. 
Without once thinking of his poor mother, Tom 
hid his stick horse, and new whip under a bar- 


berry bush, and went off with these boys to 
gather nuts. 

Up hill and down they went, through pas- 
tures, and through woods, in search of a great 
walnut tree, which the boys said was as full of 
walnuts as it could hang. But alas, to make a 
thyme of it, 


When they reached this famous tree, 
Not a walnut could they see. 
Like many other little boys on similar occasions, 
they had to march back with empty bags. 
Tom’s companions dropped off one by one, 
till, just at sun-down he was left all alone in a 
large pasture, where some cows had been turned 
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in for the night. The poor little fellow had 
never been out in the evening except with his 
mother ; and notwithstanding he marched about 
so bravely in the day time, he was a sad coward 
in the dark. He had never been taught that 
God took the same care of him in the night, as 
he did when the sun shone bright at mid day. 
It would have been a great comfort to him if he 
could have repeated Mrs Barbauld’s beautiful 
hymn tothe night: ‘‘As the mother moveth 
about the house, with her finger on her lips, and 
stilleth every little noise, that her infant be not 
disturbed ; as she draweth the curtains around 
its bed, and shutteth out the light from its ten- 
der eyes ; so God draweth the curtains of dark- 
ness around us, so he maketh all things to be 
hushed and still, that his large family may sleep 
in peace.” 

But the poor boy had no such pleasant hymns 
to think of ; for he had never learned any. He 
could not even say to himself, “I have tried to 
be a good boy all day long.” Therefore you 
cannot wonder at his feeling very lonesome, and 
a little frightened, as the shades of night dark- 
ened around him. Some of the cows were still 
feeding, while others were quietly reposing on 
the soft grass, chewing their food. 
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It grew darker and darker; and as the cows 
slowly turned their heads to look at him, he 
thought he had never seen cows look so large 
and strange before. 

At last, he crossed the pasture, and was 
climbing a stone wall, in order to get into the 
road again, when a white-faced horse, an old 
acquaintance of Tom’s, reached his head over 
from another pasture and neighed, I suppose to 
say; ‘how do you do?” to him. The noise 
startled Tom so much that he tumbled over the 
wall into the road, bringing down half a dozen 
stones after him. 

However, as he was not hurt, he was up 
again in a moment, and flying over the ground, 
like a young partridge ; hoping all the time that 
somebody would come along in a wagon and 
carry him home. But as no person came along, 
he was soon obliged to leave the road again, in 
order to shorten the distance home, by going 
round a little pond, bordered with trees and 
bushes. 

This was the worst of all ; because the great 
boys of the village, to prevent the little boys 
from fishing in this pond, had told a dreadful 
story about a tiger’s being seen there. Some of 
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the little boys, who had read about the animals 
of New England, did not believe a word of this 
tiger story; but Tom believed it fully; for 
ignorant people are easily imposed upon. His 
only hope was, that perhaps the tiger would be 
asleep. He did not dare to look to the right, or 
to the left; and every time the dried leaves 
rustled under his feet, he thought the tiger was 
coming. 

Presently there was a great rustling among 
the bushes before him; and out bounded a 
black animal, and put his paws on '‘Tom’s shoul- 
ders. ‘The poor child cried out, in the greatest 
terror, ‘Get away — Get away,”— and then fell 
flat to the ground. 

Now this black animal was only farmer Trip’s 
dog, another old acquaintance of Tom’s; and 
as the farmer himself happened to be close by, 
he very kindly took Tom up, and led him to his 
mother’s house. 

He reached home in safety ; but the poor little 
fellow had never before seen his mother’s house 
looking so desolate. ‘There was no fire, — no 
good warm supper ready — not even a light. 
His mother was too ill to say anything more 
than, ‘‘ How thankful I am you have come! 
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Where is aunt Amy?’ Finding that Tom 
had returned without her, she said, ‘‘ You must 
go to neighbor Brown’s, and get a light.”” The 
child seemed at first stupified ; then bursting 
into tears, he sobbed out, ‘‘ I’m afraid to go.” 
His mother could only answer faintly, ‘‘ you 
must.” So Tom was obliged to go to neighbor 
Brown’s; and Mrs Brown, who was always 
ready to assist a neighbor in distress, immedi- 
diately returned with him. 

His mother grew worse and worse, and died 
in three days after. His grandfather had a 
stroke of the palsy soon after, and did not ap- 
pear to notice even poor Tom. 

So you see what a sad change came over him, 
in one short week. 

In less than a fortnight, a wagon came to the 
door, and carried Tom with his grandfather to 
the poor-hoyse. Good Mrs Brown dressed the 
orphan in clean clothes, pinned an old piece of 
black crape round his hat, and tied up all his 
wearing apparel in a pocket handkerchief. As 
she put him imto the wagon, her tears fell fast 
upon him; and she said in a stifled tone, ‘‘ Dear 
child, if I was not so poor myself, you should 
have a home with me.” 
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When Tom first arrived at the poor-house, 
and found himself left among entire strangers, 
he cried bitterly. It was enough to make one’s 
heart ache tosee him. So small and helpless, 
so pale and pitiful! left without friends, after 
being so spoiled by indulgence! 

The next morning, he was sent into the field 
to pick up turnips all day. It is not very hard 
work to pick up turnips; but you must remem- 
ber that Tom had never been obliged to work 


at all. It was a bleak windy day, and his little | 


fingers ached with cold ; once he tried to warm 
them by putting them in his bosom; but his 
master sternly called to him to mind his work. 

This language was so new to Tom, he hardly 
knew what to make of it; and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks at the thoughts of his former 
happy home. 

One evening his master sent him down cellar 
to draw some cider; and Tom accidentally 
broke the mug. Mr West being a very passion- 
ate man, seized him, the moment he came up 
stairs, and whipped him so severely, that a poor 
blind woman, who had been setting by the fire 
in the next room, came and begged him to “ let 
the poor forsaken orphan alone.” 
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This blind woman, who went by the name of 
aunt Hetty, pitied Tom so much, that she took 
him up in her lap, and soothed him as if he had 
been an infant. She said in a very mild voice, 
**] was wrong, my dear child, in saying you 
were forsaken. You are not forsaken ; for you 
have a Heavenly Father who loves you, and 
watches over you.” ‘Then, after a pause, she 
added, ‘‘ I suppose you know that this Heavenly 
Father is God ?”’ 

Tom was not quite so ignorant as not to have 
heard of God; but no one had ever told him 
before that God was his Heavenly Father, and 
that he loved him. 

He looked up in the old woman’s face as if 
he doubted her words; and said, ‘‘ but He don’t 
love me, as well as my mother did.” 

“ What makes you think so,my dear boy ? 
Was your mother very kind and good to you?” 
inquired aunt Hetty, in a compassionate tone. 

‘* Yes,’»said Tom; and he began to sob 
again. 

“* Well, my dear, can you tell me who it was, 
“that gave you this kind, good mother, who loved 
you so dearly, and took such tender care of 
you?” 
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Tom after a pause answered, ‘I suppose it 
was God; but he has taken her away now. 
Mrs Brown told me so.” 

** Yes, my dear child, he has taken her away, 
and he will take us all away, one after another. 
We are all his children. He only piaces us 
here, that we may get ready to go to another 
and a better world.” 

Little ‘T'om sighed heavily and said, ‘‘ I wish 
I was going there tonight ;” then turning his 
head quickly, he asked, ‘‘ how do we get ready ?”’ 

‘* The Bible will tell you how to get ready, 
my child. I suppose you know how to read in 
the Bible, don’t you?” 

** No,” said Tom, very faintly. 

** | am sorry to hear it; for you see that I am 
blind, and cannot read it to you. But when 
God blessed me with eyesight, I used to read 
the Bible so much, that I can remember a great 
deal about it; and all the comfort I now have 
in this world, I get from what I remember of 
that holy book. The Bible will tell you, my 
child, that God once sent his Son Jesus Christ 
upon earth, to show us how to get ready for a 
better world. What he has told us to do, is all 
written in the New Testament. Our Saviour 
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Jesus Christ went about doing good, all the 
time he was here upon earth. He taught peo- 
ple what they must do to go to Heaven; he 
made the sick well again ; and took little child- 
ren in his arms, to bless them. And when 
wicked men scourged him, and hung him on a 
cross, and drove nails through his hands and 
feet, he never opened his mouth to complain ; 
but raising his eyes to heaven, he said, ‘ Father, 
forgive them ; they know not what they do.’ ” 

Tom sat very quietly thinking of all aunt 
Hetty had told him, till Mr West opened the 
door, and ordered him to go to bed. 

He went to his flock-bed, in the garret, with- 
out any supper ; he had been severely whipped ; 
and yet his little heart felt lighter than usual. 
He had once more heard the voice of kindness 
and affection; and the words of aunt Hetty, 
*fyou are not forsaken; you have a Heavenly 
Father who watches over you,” comforted his 
little heart, so that he soon fell asleep. 

The winter was long and dreary to Tom; 
but it: passed away at last; and spring again 
dressed all nature in smiles. But even spring 
did not make Tom look gay; roguery and fun 
had all gone away from his face. He trembled 
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every time he heard the sound of his master’s 
rough voice. 

But in the midst of his hard usage, Tom had 
one comfort; and that was to sit close to aunt 
Hetty of a winter’s evening, and hear her talk 
about the Bible, and repeat to him the para- 
bles of our Saviour, and his Sermon on the 
Mount. 

He likewise loved to hear the story of David 
and Goliah ; and of Daniel, and the three men 
in the fiery furnace. But the history of Joseph 
interested him more than all the rest. One 
evening, after relating it to him, aunt Hetty 
said, ‘‘ Now, Tom, I want you to think about 
this true story; for you will see, that although 
Joseph was put into a pit by his wicked brothers, 
sold as a slave, and confined in a dungeon, yet 
all the time God watched over him, and made 
these very trials the means of his rising after- 
wards to be governor of Egypt.” 


CHARADE. 


My first is in winter the warmth you desire; 
My second is cold to the touch ; 

Both together, though cold, appear all on fire, 
Which has puzzled philosophers much. 


—— 
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THE BOY’S WELCOME TO SPRING 


THE snow is gone — the Spring is come, 
Hark ! how the birds are singing! 

The frog’s rude croak, the wild bee’s hum, 
Full cheerfully are ringing. 


I’ve put my winter coat away, 

And changed my sled for ball and bat ; 
Right glad am I to run and play, 

Through the broad fields without my hat. 


The sun is clothed in gladder light, 
And smiling westward seems to go, 
With looks ten times more brisk and bright 


Than when he wander’d over snow. 


The twittering birds on every tree, 
And all the little running brooks, 

And every bush, and bud, and bee, 
Now wear delighted, happy looks. 


Then welcome to the opening Spring, 
With all its soft reviving weather! 
Into the fields our playthings bring, 
_ And let us all rejoice together ! 
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THE LOCKSMITH’S APPRENTICE. 


[Translated from the French. ] 

In one of the most miserable streets of Paris, 
might be seen a small shop, which received 
more light from a large glowing fire of sea-coal, 
than from the window and door that opened in- 
to the narrow and dismal court. The workmen, 
all well blackened with soot, sung while they 
struck upon the anvils, moulding and polishing 
iron. A little fellow, whom they called gamin, 
kept the forge bellows in motion all the while, 
by means of a large cord. This little boy’s 
real name was Nicholas Pluchard ; the only son 
of Matthew Pluchard, a very skilful bell-hanger. 

Wishing to give young Nicholas early habits 
of industry, Pluchard was accustomed to bring 
him to the shop, where he spent all the time 
when he was not in school. His mother had 
died when he was a very small infant ; and his 
father did not like to trust him to the care of 
neighbors. To prevent his running wild with 
naughty boys in the vicinity, he made him a 
little hammer, and fastened a handle to what 
had been the stump of an old tree ; with these 
he would sit on the shop steps, by the hour to- 
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gether, straightening crooked nails upon the 
stone. Nobody can tell how joyful the little 
fellow was, when, after having pounded his fin- 
gers much oftener than the nail, he was at last 
able to offer one straight enough for his father 
to use. ; 

Nicholas was nearly seven years old, when 
his father one day said to him, ‘‘ Come, gamin, 
take my bag and jacket, and follow after me.” 

“‘ Where are you going, my father ?” 

‘1 am going to that handsome house, where 
I left you the other day at the door. Don’t you 
remember it? ”’ 

*'To be sure Ido. It was so handsome! 
and there were such beautiful flowers in the 
garden!” 

“If you behave well, I will let you go into 
the court, where you can look at the flowers; 
only you must be very careful not to touch any- 
thing.” 

‘Never fear for that,” replied Nicholas ; “let 
us go.” 

As he spoke, he slipped his head througk an 
iron ring, which formed an odd sort of collar 
round his neck, and supported the bag, that was 
swung over his shoulders. Thus accoutred, he 
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followed his father to one of the most beautiful 
hotels of the Chaussée d’ Antin. 

‘** Ah, you have come to place the bell,” said 
the keeper of the hotel, when he saw Pluchard : 
*‘ you will find a ladder large enough for your 
purpose in the coach-house.”’ 

This large ladder had so long been in use 
that it was somewhat decayed. It had, however, 
been sold as new to the rich banker, who in- 
habited the mansion ; and it had been repainted 
with so much care that any person might have 
been deceived by its appearance. With the 
assistance of the groom, Pluchard raised the 
ladder, and placed it against the wall; he then 
mounted with his tools up to the second story, 
where he was to hang the bell. Before begin- 
ning his work, he called out to Nicholas, ‘‘ Run 
away from under the ladder; for if my hammer 
should fall, it would break your head. Do you 
hear, gamin? Make haste!” 

Nicholas was seated at the foot of the ladder, 
building mountains with the sand of the court. 
Murmuring a little at what seemed to him a 
useless command, he went off, and seated him- 
self on one of the stone-steps of the building. 
Scarcely, however, had he begun again to build 
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his sand mountains, when the noise of some- 
thing falling heavily made him start. He turned 
quickly, and saw his father lying senseless upon 
the ground, his foot entangled in the broken 
pieces of the ladder. 

At the cries of Nicholas, the people crowded 
round the unfortunate man. One ran for a 
surgeon, while another brought a mattrass, on 
which he could be gently removed, with as lit- 
tle pain to his wounds as possible. The poor 
boy sobbed out, ‘‘Oh, my father! My father is 
dead! I must see my father !”’ and with all his 
strength he tried to push away the crowd, that 
prevented his getting near the litter. 

An old woman took pity on him. ‘“ Be com- 
forted, my child,” she said; ‘‘ your father is 
not dead. They are going to carry him to the 
hospital. I willlead you home to your mother.’ 

** My mother!” exclaimed Nicholas, sobbing : 
**T have not anybody in the world to take care 
of me, but my father. I must see my father! 
I must see my father!” And in his distress, he 
pulled the garments of those who stood in his 
way, as if he would have torn them to tatters. 

The souna of his voice went to the heart 
of the wounded man. He opened his eyes, 
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and made a faint sign that the child should be 
brought to him. The people around conjectured 
the meaning of his imploring looks, and Nicho- 
las was led up to him. The wounded man, in 
the midst of all his sufferings, tried to smile af- 
fectionately at the sight of his son’s tears. 

When he was carried to the hospital, the ser- 
vants of the rich banker wished to have the 
child remain at his house ; and promised that he 
should be well taken care of until his father 
recovered. But no offers, no caresses, could 
prevail upon Nicholas to leave his father for a 
single hour. ‘Touched with the earnestness of 
the boy’s affection, they allowed him to go to 
the hospital, where the overseer treated him 
with great kindness. 

Pluchard recovered very slowly, and the sur- 
geons were obliged to amputate his right leg and 
arm. He was, of course, no longer able to 
work ; and he found himself without any other 
resource than the moderate assistance, which 
the Mayor of the city granted to the poor. 

During his stay in the hospital, he was some- 
times visited on Sunday by a master locksmith, 
for whom he had formerly worked. This man, 
sorry to lose so good a workman, and pitying 
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his misfortune, resulved to assist him all he 
could, by taking little Nicholas as an apprentice. 

“Come to me, gamin,” said he, ‘‘ you are 
very small as yet; but never mind. Keep upa 
good heart. You will make your way. I know 
your disposition so well, that I am sure you will 
be right glad when the day comes, that you are 
able to support your father. Come with me to 
the shop. Take your bellows and old nails 
again. Follow the instructions of the work- 
men, and you will soon be able to fashion a key. 
If you do your best, you can gain five cents a 
day, and your soup; and that is neither more 
nor less than is earned by a soldier of the grand 
army.” 

Pluchard wept with gratitude; for he well 
knew that M. Corbillon would be like a father 
to his little boy. Indeed, this worthy man liked 
his young apprentice every day better and bet- 
ter; and he often made him little presents, 
which he delighted to carry to his father. These 
were joyful occasions both for parent and child ; 
for the offerings brought by Nicholas were the 
rewards of his industry and good conduct. 

He was very soon able to do the more diffi- 
cult kinds of work. His whole heart was in 
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his business, and therefore his ingenuity was 
very great. When he had done his day’s work, 
he mended old locks, repaired broken hand-bells, 
&c. ; and the profits of these trifling Jabors fur- 
nished his father with snuff, of which he was 
very fond. 

One summer’s evening, when the workmen 
had all gone out to refresh themselves and Nich- 
olas sat on the door-step, filing an iron bolt, two 
men very well dressed, one of whom had « red 
ribbon at his button-hole, stopped before him. 
After watching the shop some time, they asked, 
in an ill-natured tone, “ Is nobody here then?”’ 

“If it please you, I am here,” replied Nicho- 
las, taking off his cap. 

** You!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ you may 
do very well to look after the shop ; but we wish 
to have a key made.” 

** Perhaps I should find no difficulty in doing 
that for you,” said the boy: “ Please give me 
the lock, and if I do not make a key to suit 
you, you shall pay nothing for the work, that is 
all.” 

**Give you the lock indeed!” said the man 
with the red ribbon: “I should have to break 
my box open, before I could give you the lock. 
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Fortunately, however, for fear of losing my key, 
I took the precaution to make an impression of 
iton wax, in order that a new one might be 
make, if occasion required.” 

“IT am well acquainted with that method,” 
answered Nicholas: ‘‘ We always do so, when 
we wish to make more than one key to the same 
lock.” 

** What! can you then make one from this 
model ?” said the man, drawing from his pocket 
a piece of green wax, on which the impression 
of a small key was stamped. 

‘IT have no doubt that I can do it,” replied 
Nicholas ; ‘‘ but if you like, I will show the 
model to my master, and tell him what you wish. 
He will make a jewel of a key for you.” 

“Qh, that is quite unnecessary, my dear boy. 
I suspect you are the ingenious lad we have 
heard spoken of, who works so hard te support 
his father. I should take great pleasure in 
helping you to earn some money. You shall 
make the key yourself.” 

“You are very kind, gentlemen,” replied 
Nicholas; ‘I am only afraid that I have not 
skill enough to do it to suit you.” 

“We will trust to that,” said the stranger 
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with the ribbon; ‘all we have to ask is, that 
you will say nothing about it — not even to your 
father.” 

‘1 hope it is nothing bad!” exclaimed Nich- 
olas, eagerly. 

** Quite the contrary,” answered the stranger ; 
“‘but I do not wish to have it known that I 
have lost my key. My friends would think me 
very careless; and if any of the domestics 
should find the key, they might . But you 
are too young to understand all this. It is 
enough for you to know that if you make this 
key to our satisfaction in three days, and with- 
out telling any person, you shall receive twenty 
francs for your trouble.” 

“Twenty francs!” exclaimed Nicholas. He 
instantly thought how much he could do for his 
poor old father with such a sum. His heart 
beat high with hope, and he promised to do just 
as they wished. 

The next morning, he began his work very 
early, before any of the workmen came to the 
shop. Notwithstanding the goodness of his own 
motives, the secrecy of the business made him 
rather uneasy; for he had been taught that 
nothing which it was right to do was necessary 
to be concealed from his father. 
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The key was, however, completed and all 
ready to be delivered, the day before the men 
were to call for it, at day break. Nicholas was 
so afraid of losing all his trouble, that he slept 
scarcely any during the night. Before the ap- 
pointed time, he was at his post, on the shop 
steps. After a while, the two men made their 
apearance, and the key was given them. It ap- 
peared to be exactly like the model, and they 
paid the promised sum. Scarcely had they done 
this, when one spoke to the other in a foreign 
language, and then both ran fast until they van- 
ished at one end of the street, while a piquet of 
the National Guard made their appearance at 
the other. In their haste, they let fall the wax 
model; which Nicholas took up and put away 
with part of his money, in a box where one of 
his companions allowed him to keep his tools. 
When the dinner hour arrived, he said he did 
not feel hungry; and taking a morsel of bread 
and cheese in his hand, he hurried away to buy 
his father some linen, of which he knew that he 
stood very much in need. The remainder of 
his money was to be expended in snuff, wine, 
and some choice article of food, decorated with 
a bunch of flowers. All these were to be pre- 
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sented to his father on the day of St Matthew. 
What a delightful surprise for the poor old man! 
On one side four new linen shirts, tied with rose- 
colored ribbon ; on the other the fragrant food, 
surmounted with a beautiful bouquet; and in 
the midst a bottle of delicious wine, with a pink 
fastened to the stopple! Surely a father’s birth- 
day was never better celebrated. 

Two days would bring the much-desired fes- 
tival: but on the evening preceding, all Paris 
was talking of a rich merchant, who had been 
robbed in the street of St Dennis. People were 
perplexed to conjecture how the thieves had 
gained admittance. No door had been forced, 
no window opened ; and yet a large sum of 
money was taken. 

‘It is plain enough,” says one, “ that the 
knaves must have had false keys.” 

“Without doubt,” says another; ‘ immedi- 
ate inquiry must be made among the lock- 
smiths.” 

‘When Nicholas heard this conversation, he 
trembled, and quickened his pace. His dis- 
tress was increased, when he found the door of 
his master’s shop guarded by constables. His 
first idea was to return immediately to his 
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father ; but conscious that he had not intended 
to do anything wrong, he overcame this childish 
fear, and passed boldly into the shop, through 
the midst of the police officers. There, an un- 
expected sight awaited him. Jerome, the com- 
panion into whose box he had put the wax 
model, was seized by two men, who were forc- 
ing him away, in spite of his protestations and 
tears. 

M. Corbillon stood by, severely scolding the 
lad for having brought such disgrace and ruin 
on his shop. 

‘Stop! stop!” cried Nicholas: ‘‘ Don’t take 
him away. He knows nothing about it. I am 
the only one to blame. I made the key, and 
received twenty francs for it; but I am sure I 
would not have done it, if I had known it was 
wrong.” He then recounted his conversation 
with the two men, who had brought the wax 
model. 

‘“‘ Should you remember the countenances of 
these men?” inquired one of the officers. 
Nicholas said he was sure he could tell them 
among a thousand. “I am afraid,” replied 
one of the constables, ‘‘ that you are too well 
acquainted with them ; and that you knew for 
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what purpose you were making this key.” 
Nicholas burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, what shall I 
do?” exclaimed he: ‘‘ They think I am a rob- 
ber. I, the son of honest Matthew Pluchard! 
My father will die of grief when he hears it. 
Oh, my dear, good master, do tell them that 
Nicholas is no thief! I did very wrong to con- 
ceal this from you; but I did not dream the 
men were wicked. I thought I could buy so 
many good things for my father with these 
twenty francs! If I had known what they 
wanted, I would have let them knock me down, 
before I would have promised secrecy. Oh, 
master Corbillon, persuade them to allow me to 
go to my poor father, and tell him that I am in- 
nocent! Then I will go to prison, willingly, 
and stay there, till they find the wicked men 
who deceived me.” 

These words, interrupted by sobs, touched 
the heart of his master. He told the officers 
how uniformly industrious and honest Nicholas 
had been; and he promised to go and comfort 
M. Pluchard. 

Jerome and Nicholas were conducted to 
prison, there to wait for evideuce, to clear them 
from suspicion. In passing through the eu- 
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trance room, where vagabonds, drunkards, and 
quarrelsome fellows were kept, Nicholas sud- 
denly sprang forward, and seized a man by the 
collar, exclaiming, ‘‘ It ishe! It is he! I know 
him.” He kept his hold, notwithstanding the 
heavy blows the man gave him; but some of the 
fellow’s associates entered into the contest; and 
one of them struck him so hard, that he fell 
upon the floor, nearly stunned. The officers 
soon restored order; and on searching the man, 
whom Nicholas accused, they found a new key 
wrapped in his handkerchief. ‘‘ That is the 
one I made,” said Nicholas, in a feeble voice ; 
and he sank down, overcome with suffering and 
emotion. . 
‘The robber had been taken up as a vagabond, 
and put in prison that very morning. He con- 
fessed his guilt, and told the names of those 
who employed him. Nicholas and his compan- 
ion were immediately set at liberty. The anx- 
ious boy hastened to console his poor father ; 
and when the worthy man was assured that 
suspicion no longer rested on his son’s character, 
his joy was unbounded. ‘“ Ah, my child,” said 
he, “this has been a cruel jesson; and I trust 
you will make it a useful one. ‘Tell all your 
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young companions that it is never safe to trust 
a man, who asks you to conceal anything from 
your parents.” 


THE RAT. 


WuHeEw others for their faults are blamed, 
"T is a good rule to show 

Some cause for defence, or praise, 
If any such we know. 


Now Rats are usually condemn’d, 
As quite devoid of grace; 

And yet I can a story tell, 
In honor of their race. 


A gallant ship to Lisbon went ; 
And as it cross’d the sea, 

lt found increasing ’mid its freight, 
The rat fraternity. 


And most uncomfortable friends 
* Those busy people were ; 
For nothing could be so conceal’d, 
But what they ’d have a share. 


Candles and eggs, and hams and cheese, 
Off to their cells they bore, 

And rifled every apple cask, 
And every sweetmeat store, 


And though to punish thefts like these, 
The sailors oft would toil, 


THE RAT. 


Yet still those cunning culprits hid, 
And fatten’d on the spoil. 


But when their vessel reach’d its port, 
Dark vengeance they secured, 

And fill’d the hold with sulphur-smoke, 
Too strong to be endured. 


The rats, not fancying such perfume, 
Fled from their holes amain, 

And hurrying headlong o’er the wharf, 
Were without mercy slain. 


But one was seen with care to tread 
The path all red with gore ; 

And on bis back, a rat quite gray 
And blind with age be bore. 


Then some who mark’d this filial deed, 
Did that good rat compare 

To Eneas, who from flames of Troy 
His sire, Anchises, bare. 


The astonish’d executioners, 
No longer bitter foes, 

Did let that faithful creature pass 
In safety, where he chose. 


This simple tale is true, my dears ; 
And so here ends the strain ; 
For even if rats for justice ask, 
They should not ask in vain. 
Hartford. 
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MARY FRENCH AND SUSAN EASTON. 


Mary Frenca lived on the western shores 
of the Mississippi River. She was the only 
child of her parents; and the only neighbor 
that lived within several miles, was Paul 
Easton, a colored man, with his wife and his 
little daughter Susan. Paul Easton had once 
been a slave; but having saved his master 
from the bite of a rattlesnake, he obtained his 
freedom, as a reward for his courage and pres- 
ence of mind. He was an honest, industrious 
man; and his wife was a neat, good-humored 
woman. Their little daughter, Susan, was a 
bright, affectionate child, very merry and full of 
play, as colored children generally are. Mary 
French had no other playmate than little Susan ; 
and they had joyful times together. From their 
fathers’ cabins they could look out on the broad 
prairie lands, where, as far as the eye could 
reach, the tall verdant grass seemed to roll in 
waves like the sea. In the woods near by, 
there were magnificent large oaks, and beauti- 
ful tulip trees, and stately magnolias, with their 
large, pure blossoms. The little girls loved dearly 
to run in these woods, to gather berries and 
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flowers. They had lifted a big flat rock, and 
placed it under a spreading oak; this served 
them for a table, on which they used to set out 
the acorns, for cups and saucers. A_ small 
white rabbit, with two black spots on his fur, 
was their favorite companion. They very often 
carried him in their aprons to the great oak tree, 
and placed him on the flat rock, while they 
gathered clover for him to eat. But the rabbit 
was a timid little creature, and if he heard the 
least noise, he would scamper away. One day, 
when they were playing with him, alittle shaggy 
dog suddenly ran up to them, yelping with all 
his might; for he had been chasing a wild tur- 
key, and he was vexed that he could not catch 
the bird. Little Bunny (as the children called 
the rabbit,) was so frightened that he ran into 
the woods, as fast as his feet would carry him ; 
and the dog ran barking after. The girls hur- 
ried after the rabbit, for they were very much 
afraid the dog would hurt him. Susan first 
overtook the poor little creature; and she cov- 
ered him with her apron, and held him close, 
to her neck, and tried to comfort him; for his 
little heart beat most violently. While they 
were talking to the rabbit, they heard a voice 
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call out, “ Little girls, don’t you want to buy 
something pretty?” They turned, and saw a 
pedler carrying his pack; and when he came 
up to them, he showed them thimbles, and 
boxes, and needle-cases, and candy of various 
kinds. The children said they should like 
something very much, but they had no money. 
The man asked them where they lived; and 
when they told him, he said, ‘“‘I have been 
there; and the women have bought some things.”’ 

Mary wanted to run home directly, to see if 
her mother had bought anything for her; but 
the man gave them some candy, and asked 
them to go and see a funny little monkey, that 
he had in his cart. The children were very 
eager to see a monkey ; and they followed the 
man to his cart, which he said stood down by 
the roadside. But they went on, and went on, 
without stopping, for a long time. The man 
told them stories about monkeys, and made 
them laugh, in order that they might not grow 
_ impatient by the way. All at once, as they 
_ .werein the midst of a thick wood, he seized 
hold of them, and stuffed handkerchiefs into 
their mouths, and tied them to atree. Then 
he went for his cart, and brought it up close to 
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the wood, and put the children in the cart, tied 
fast to the frame. 

They cried very much; but they could 
not speak, because they had handkerchiefs tied 
round their mouths. In this way, they travelled 
until night. ‘Then the man uncovered their 
mouths, and gave them some bread, and a piece 
of cold sausage. They both of them cried out, 
‘‘[ want to go home to my mother! I want to 
go home to my mother!” But the man lifted 
up his whip, and told them if they made any 
noise, he would give them a sound threshing. 
He bade them eat their suppers, and be quiet. 
When it grew dark, they told him they were 
tired and sleepy. He said, ‘‘ Go to sleep, then. 
Who hinders you?’’ But he would not untie 
them, so that they could lie down; and the 
poor little girls were obliged to get such sleep 
as they could, sitting upright, while the cart 
jostled along over the rough road. They were 
so tired, however, that they did get into a sound 
sleep. ' 

The first thing they knew, they were awaken- 
ed by the man, who took them out of the cart, 
and carried them into a thicket, where he had 
kindled a fire. The horse was loosened from 
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the cart, and was grazing as far as the length 
of his rope would permit. The pedler told 
them that he was going to lie down here to 
sleep, and that they might sleep too. They 
asked when he would carry them home, and he 
told them they should certainly go in the morn- 
ing. He then spread some bags and a blanket 
on the ground, and made them a tolerably com- 
fortable bed. Delighted with the idea of going 
home in the morning, they soon closed their 
eyes in peaceful slumber. Sleeping on the 
ground was no great hardship to them ; for they 
were both the children of poor parents, and 
were quite unaccustomed to beds of down. 

When the wicked man had eaten his supper, 
and taken care of his horse, and prepared his 
bed, he looked at the children, to see that they 
were fast asleep. For fear that they should 
wake before he did, he tied their feet together, 
and fastened the cord to his own arm. 

But the poor little creatures were too tired to 
wake very early. The first thing Mary knew, 
she felt herself rudely seized by the man, who 
told her to jump up and shake herself. Then 
he led her to the fire, where he had a kettle full 
of some black stuff, a pair of shears, and a pair 
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of curling tongs. He tied her arms behind her 
and begun to cut off her hair. Little Susan 
cried out, ‘‘ You sha’n’t cut off Mary’s hair! 
You sha’n’t cut off Mary’s hair, you naughty 
man!” ‘The pedler swore at her, and told her 
to hold her saucy tongue, or he would teach her 
better manners. But little Susan was so grieved 
to see her friend Mary treated in such a manner, 
that she could not help saying, ‘‘ You are a 
wicked kidnapper, I know; and I will tell her 
mother all about you.” ‘* Will you?” said the 
pedler, in a great rage : ‘‘We will see about that.” 
Then he tied Mary to a tree, and went up to little 
Susan with his horsewhip and beat her dreadfully. 
The poor helpless child screamed and scream- 
ed; but there was nobody in those lonely forests 
to help her. ‘The man told her he should whip 
her, till she stopped screaming, if he whipped 
her to death. Then she tried to be still; and 
would only now and then give a quick sob, when 
the pain of the lashes were too great for her to 
bear. 

When the man’s anger against his little vic- 
tim was satisfied, he left her, and returned to 
Mary, who stood crying and sobbing, on the 
spot where he had left her. In a stern tone, he 
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told her to dry up her tears, unless she wanted 
such a whipping as he had given the other little 
saucebox. He then proceeded to cut off Mary’s 
hair, and curl it with the curling-tongs. And 
when he had curled it all over her head, he cut 
it very close, so that it might look short and 
crispy, like wool. Then he took the kettle of 
soot and grease simmered together, and rubbed 
it on her skin, until she was blacker than Susan. 
He made her stand by the fire, until it was 
thoroughly dried in; and then he covered her a 
second time with the same preparation. Having 


rubbed off the grease with a hard, coarse towel, 
he said, with a loud laugh, ‘“‘ There! Now you 
are almost as good-looking a nigger as t’ other 


one.”’ 


The unhappy children did not dare to say 
anything, or even to cry; for they had learned 
to be dreadfully afraid of the horsewhip. They 
were again tied into the cart, and rode nearly 
half a day, without meeting any person. But 
when it was near noon, they saw a man pass 
by, with a large boat on wheels, which he was 
carrying to the boatmen on theriver. Mary 
tried to call loud enough to make hiin hear ; for 
on this lonely road, the pedler had not taken 
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the precaution to cover their mouths. The 
traveller turned round to inquire what was the 
matter. ‘‘Oh,” said the pedier, “itis only a 
couple of young slaves, who are so refractory, 
I can’t keep ’em still.””. The man with the boat 
laughed, and said, “Give ’em a touch of the 
whip: that will quiet their tongues :” and hav- 


ing made this unfeeling speech, he drove on, 
without taking further notice. 

The pedler did not say anything, until the 
traveller was out of sight and hearing. But he 
then tied his horse by the roadside, and took 


the children into the woods. They trembled 
dreadfully ; for they supposed he was going to 
whip them. That was indeed his intention. 
He took the thick sole of an old shoe, and fer- 
ruled little Mary, first on one hand and then on 
the other, till they were both blistered. ‘ Let 
this teach you to hold your tongue,” said he: 
“If you dare to open your mouth again to say 
you are not my slave, I will give you such a 
horsewhipping as you never had in your life. 
Remember what I say.’”” Then the cruel man 
went up to Susan, and began to ferrule her 
likewise. ‘I have not screamed, or spoken,” 
said the little trembler: ‘‘ Pray don’t beat me.” 
17 
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** Did n’t you call me a kidnapper ?”’ exclaimed 
the tyrant; ‘‘ and wasn’t t’ other one quiet, till 
you told her that? I ’ll teach you obedience.” 

Thus did the wicked man indulge his re- 
vengeful passions towards these helpless little 
victims. His heart had become hardened, be- 
cause he was accustomed to deal in slaves. 

Before evening, the pedler came in sight of a 
plantation, where a good many negroes were at 
work, while the driver stood over them, cracking 
his whip, and smoking his cigar. He went up 
to this man; and the children heard him ask 
whether the owner of the plantation would like 
to buy a promising young slave. The driver 
said he thought it was very probable. The 
pedler then untied Mary, and said in a low, deep 
voice, ‘‘ Do just as I bid you; and remember 
what I told you. If you don’t, you’l] be sorry 
for it.” 

The poor child trembled, as she always did 
when he spoke to her. Perceiving that he did 
not untie Susan, she ventured to say, ‘‘ A’n’t 
Susan going with me?” He made no reply, 
but began to lift her out of the cart. ‘Oh, 
Susan,” said she, ‘‘ if you ever get home again, 
tell mother all about it; and take care of my 
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little spotted rabbit.” Susan could answer only 
with sobs. The pedler, seeing that Mary began 
to cry, held his whip over her head, and told 
her to dry up her tears instantly; for he felt 
afraid the soot would be washed off her face. 
Thus were these little innocent playmates sepa- 
rated, never to meet again. 

The owner of the plantation gave the pedler 
fifty dollars for Mary, and ordered her to be 
carried into the negro huts, and put under the 
care of old Dinah. Now old Dinah was a kind 
hearted creature ; but she had told many a lie 
to save herself from a whipping ; and she knew 
that all the slaves told lies, when they thought 
they could avoid any punishment by it. There- 
fore she did not believe Mary, when she told her, 
again and again, that she was a white child, 
whom a wicked kidnapper had stolen from her 
home. She thought the child lied; and she 
laughed, as she gave her a bit of herring and 
Indian cake, and told her that she had better 
eat her supper and hold her tongue. ‘‘ But lam 
a white child, and I was stolen,” said Mary, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ If the overseer hears you 
taking on so, he will have you tied up and 
whipped,” replied old Dinah: ‘ You needn’t 
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feel so bad; Dinah will be the same as 
mother.” 

At the word mother, Mary sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Dinah tried to comfort her, 
and told her stories, and sung songs to her, until 
the little sufferer dropped asleep, to dream of 
her father and mother, and little Susan, and 
the great oak tree, and the little spotted rabbit. 

You must not think that old Dinah was hard- 
hearted, because she did not believe the little 
girl’s story. ‘The overseer was a very bad-tem- 
pered man; and he often whipped the slaves 
when they had not in reality done anything 
wrong. This made them very much afraid of 
him; and having found by experience that it 
did no good to reason with him, and tell him the 
plain truth, they learned to deceive him with 
falsehoods. Those who keep men in such a 
cruel situation are more to blame for their lies, 
than the slaves themselves are. 

But though old Dinah did not believe Mary’s 
story, she could not but observe, after the child 
fell asleep, that where the tears had run down 
her cheeks, there was a streak whiter than the 
rest of her face. She did not dare to go and 
tell her master what the new slave said ; for she 
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was afraid of getting a whipping for her pains ; 
but she resolved that the little stranger should 
be well washed in ‘the morning. At daylight, 
the loud cracking of the overseer’s whip awa- 
kened the slaves. Old Dirah spoke very kindly 
to her little charge, and told her not to be afraid. 
She then brought some water, and said she 
would wash her face faithfully, to see if she was 
a white child. When she found that the color 
came off upon the towel, she was convinced 
that the little girl had told the truth. She 
promised to go and tell her master what a trick | 
the pedler had put upon him; but she said it 
would do no good to go then, because massa 
would n’t be up. So little Mary followed her 
into the fields, and did as the driver ordered 
her, until noon. She kept close to Dinah, and 
got along very comfortably ; only once the dri- 
ver struck her smartly across the shoulders, 
because she turned to look at a little bird that 
perched on the stump of an old tree. 

At noon, Dinah did not stop to eat anything, 
until she had led Mary to her master’s house. 
At first, the planter would not believe the story; 
but when he found that the color could be rub- 
bed from the child’s face, he was convinced that 
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he had been cheated by the pedler. He knew 
that the laws would not allow him to keepa 
white child in slavery, or to sell her to another. 
His only hope was that the pedler might be over- 
taken, and the money recovered. 

As for Mary, he said she must be kept in the 
house, to wait upon his wife, until her parents 
could be informed where she was. 

The child told a very distinct story about her 
name, and place of residence ; but as it was a 
secluded place, far distant from any post office, 
the planter thought it would be very difficult to 
send word tothem. One of the planter’s little 
girls begged that Joe might be sent to carry the 
stranger to her home. But Joe was a slave; 
and his master was afraid that he would take the 
opportunity to run away. When men deal un- 
justly by their fellow creatures, they can no 
longer have confidence in them. 

Little Mary, in a timid voice, begged that 
Susan might be found, and sent back, at the 
same time with herself. To this, one of the 
boys in the family answered, “‘ O, the niggers 
are used to being slaves. Never mind them.” 
‘** But Susan Easton is not used to it,” replied 
Mary: “ Her father is not a slave.” ‘ She’ll 
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soon get used to it, though,” said the boy care- 
lessly. Mary had not courage to say any more ; 
but she could not understand what right they 
had to take honest Paul Easton’s daughter, and 
make her a slave, any more than they had to 
make a slave of her father’s daughter. The 
planter said he was going off directly in search 
of the pedler, and if he overtook him, he would 
see that Susan was taken good care of. 

He did as he promised ; but toward evening he 
returned, saying that he could not discover what 
course the pedler had taken; and so he must 
make up his mind to lose his fifty dollars. It 
would have been well if he had resolved never 
to buy another human being. He wrote a letter 
to Mary’s father; and he promised her if he 
did not receive an answer before long, that he 
would himself see her conveyed home. 

In the mean time, the parents of these poor 
children were in an agony of doubt and fear. 
When it was decided that the girls were really 
lost, Paul Easton’s first thought was of kidnap- 
pers; for he knew it was no uncommon thing 
for colored children to be stolen away from their 
homes, in the United States of America, and 
sold for slaves. But his neighbor French would 
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not believe this; because he thought the kid- 
nappers could have no motive for stealing a 
white child, which the laws allowed no man to 
sell or buy. The woods were searched in every 
direction. The acorn-cups still stood on the 
flat rock, as if arranged for a mimic tea-party ; 
and an apron at a little distance, showed that 
the children had wandered toward the road. 
The sight of these things made the mothers 
weep ; but none could give them tidings of their 
little ones. 

Paul Easton insisted upon believing that they 
were kidnapped. ‘‘ They were lost the same 
day that pedler came here,” said he; ‘ and I 
never yet heard any good of them pedlers.’’ 
Mrs French was very much struck with this 
thought, and said she believed he was right in 
his suspicions. 

They all watched anxiously for the appearance 
of some traveller, in hopes of ascertaining what 
route the pedler had taken. And who shoud 
the first traveller happen to be, but the very man 
to whom the captive children had called for 
help, when they were on their way to the planta- 
tion. He said he had seen an advertisement in 
the newspaper, describing two lost children ; 
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and that when he read it, he had thought about 
the children that screamed from the pedler’s 
cart; but he could not tell any more, because 
he had not seen them. 

Paul Easton was afraid to go in search of his 
child, because a free colored man travelling was 
liable to be taken up and sold, or shot through 
the head for a runaway slave. But Mr French 
took his pack on his back, and went forth in 
search of his lost treasure. He inquired from 
time to time on the road; and at last he heard 
that a planter, a few miles off, had bought a little 
girl as a mulatto slave, who proved to be a white 
child. ‘Though his feet were weary, the father 
travelled briskly on, till he reached the planta- 
tion. When he stopped at the door of the 
house, and asked, ‘‘ Is there a little girl here, 
named Mary French?” it seemed as if his heart 
would fly out of his mouth, it throbbed so high, 
and so fast. In one minute, poor Mary was 
sobbing in her father’s arms. 

Having taken some rest and refreshment, and 
thanked the planter for his kindness, they set 
out for home. Sometimes Mary walked, and 
sometimes her father carried her; and once 
they got a cast several miles in a baggage wag- 
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on. There was no end to the child’s questions 
about her mother and the spotted rabbit ; and 
when anything she said reminded her of her lost 
playmate, she sobbed aloud. 

They reached home in safety; and Mr 
French’s house was a house of joy. But poor 
Mr Easton and his wife wept without hope. 
They never could gain any tidings of their lost 
child. She is no doubt a slave, compelled to 
labor without receiving any wages for her hard 


i _ work, and whipped whenever she dares to say 


that she has a right to be free. Yet the only 


difference between Mary French and Susan 
Easton is, that the black color could be rubbed 
off from Mary’s skin, while from Susan’s it 
could not. 


° RIDDLE. 
One thing of you, fair maid, I crave, 
One thing I know you cannot have ; 
Nor ever had in ages past ; 
Nor ever shall, while time shall last ; 
Yet give it me, fair maid, I pray — 
For if you will, I know you may. 
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THE LADDER PIE. 


Gentie Reaper, by all your experience at 
the table, your looking into cookery books, or 
your visits to the kitchen, to inquire what the 
dinner was to be, when the cook, no doubt, 
wished you at school, have you ever come to a 
knowledge of the dish which gives a name to 
this, my short chapter ? 

If not, I will tell you in what city a Ladder 
Pie was once made, and on whose board it was 
set. 

The city was Leytoure; and the gentleman 
for whom the pie was made was an amiable and 
brave, but unfortunate officer, the Marechal de 
Montmorenci, grandson of the famous Constable 
of France, of the same name. 

Some years ago, a traveller through the 
southern provinces of France arrived at the 
base of the mountain, on whose summit the city 
of Leytoure stands, occupying the space of more 
than half a mile. 

He left his carriage below, and ascended to 
the summit of the mountain on foot. In his 
walks about the city, he met with a gentleman, 
who, perceiving that he was a stranger, politely 
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offered his services to conduct him, and to point 
out to his notice such things as might give him 
most interest. 

After giving a brief history of the city, and 
some of its most remarkable events, from the 
time of its first establishment, by a Roman col- 
ony, he conducted the visiter to the brow of 
the mountain, where stood the remains of an 
ancient castle. 

He said it was in this fortress that the unfor- 
tunate de Montmorenci was confined, by the 
agency of the malicious Cardinal de Richelieu, 
after the battle of Castelnaudari, in 1632. 

The ladies of the place so thoroughly detested 
the character of the Cardinal, and held that of 
the amiable captive in such high estimation, 
that they wished to release the latter from the 
cruel power of his enemy. 

Their’ingenuity in this case shows that they 
could not be behind the ladies of our own day, 
in the powers of invention, notwithstanding the 
thousand ways and forms in which the wits and 
bright thoughts of our fair are embodied at our 
Fairs ; nor were they less attentive, when any 
object of benevolence presented itself, to call 
forth their inventive faculties. 
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After devising many ways, they fixed on one 
which they thought would be the surest to effect 
the escape of the interesting captive. 

A company of them assembled in secret, and 
braided a great many yards of strong silker 
cord, which was formed into aladder, with loops 
or bars, so made as to bear the feet of a man; 
and so long that it would reach from the 
window of the captive’s prison nearly to the 
earth. 

This ladder was carefully coiled, and laid’ be- 
tween the coats of pastry, so as to look, when 
baked, like nothing more than a generous pie ; 
and the ladies asked permission of the keepers 
to let it be sent to the prisoner, for his dinner. 

Their request was granted, and the pie re- 
ceived with many thanks by the prisoner, who 
now thought it nothing more than a dish to grat- 
ify his taste and appetite ; but his astonishment, 
on discovering the contents of the crust, was 
only equalled by the gratitude he felt to the kind 
friends, who had thus indicated their interest 
in his behalf. 

In the dead of the night, the ladder was sus- 
pended from the window of the apartment, and 


the prisoner, with his valet, prepared to escape. 
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The valet was to descend first, and the master 
to follow; but by an unfortunate loss of his 
hold, the valet slipped, and fell upon the pave- 
ment with such force as to break his thigh-bone. 
His cries alarmed the sentinels, who coming to 
the spot, detected the plan of escape, and placed 
the prisoner under a more vigilant guard. 

He was soon after conducted to Toulouse, 
and there put to death. This was a sad issue 
of the good intentions of the kind ladies of Ley- 
toure ; and it is a melancholy way in which to 
close our little narrative. But in writing true 
history, we cannot consult our own kind feel- 
ings, nor those of our readers, by changing the 
nature of facts, to bring out the story just as 
each might wish it toend, according to the man- 
ner of the writer of fiction. 

The traveller, on hearing this recital, turned 
from the ruined castle with sadness at the 
thought of what had been associated with it ; 
and bade adieu to the city and his obliging 
companion, feeling, no doubt, as many of my 
readers will, that the fairest promises of hope 
are often most deceptive, and attaching anguish 
and bitterness to the remembrance of the Lap- 
DER Pir. | rae 
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THE TAME SPARROW. 


Axour fifty years ago, an invalid French sol- 
dier, as he trundled himself about the Hospital 
grounds in a little go-cart, happened to pick up 
a young sparrow, which had fallen from the 
nest. He fed the bird abundantly, and took 
very tender care of him, until he was strong 
enough to fly ; and then he bestowed upon him 
the most precious of all gifts, — his liberty. 
For mere amusement, he had fastened a little 
bell to the neck of the sparrow; and either 
from habit, or because the other birds were 
frightened at the bell, the little creature came 
back, after a few hours’ absence, perched on the 
shoulder of his instructer, entered the Hospital 
with him, and placed himself in the cage, ac- 
cording to his usual custom. Though allowed 
to fly away whenever he chose, Phillip, (for that 
was his name), never failed to return to his kind 
master. ‘The poor invalid sometimes suffered 
excruciating pains; and at such seasons the 
sparrow would never leave his bed, until he was 
well enough to go out and take the air again. 
He expressed his lamentations by a peculiar 
cry ; he tried by caresses to soothe his master’s 
pain; and when he perceived that he was 
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drowsy, he flew upon the front post of the bed, 
and remained there, as if to warn people not to 
disturb his slumbers. 

As soon as he saw any of the invalids that 
belonged to the Hospital, he knew them imme- 
diately, by the blue dress, which they all wore; 
but he never made any mistake in distinguishing 
his master ; nor would he allow any other per- 
son to take him, if they caressed him ever so 
much. 

Sometimes when he was abroad in the fields, 
the weather became stormy or cold, and when 
he sought to return to his cage, he found 
the door of the Hospital shut: on such occa- 
sions, this intelligent little bird would watch for 
the first person he could spy in a blue dress, and, 
perching on his shoulder, would enter the Hos- 
pital with him. 

If the other birds made war upon him, he 
took refuge upon the hat of some old soldier, 
and seated there securely, would seem to defy 
all their insults. Yet he was by no means with- 
out courage ; for if the sound of his bell attract- 
ed five or six enemies at a time, he would boldly 
defend himself, as long as he had strength todo 
so. He was so accustomed to his little bell, 
that he was very unhappy without it. They 
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perceived this circumstance, for the first time, 
when some person, who had caught him in a 
snare, clipped his wings and tail, and took the 
bell from his neck. After two days Phillip es- 
caped, and returned to his old master; but he 
seemed very stupid and sad, and refused his 
customary food. This lasted eight days; but 
when his master furnished him with a new bell, 
his usual gayety returned. 

He feared nothing so much as the cat. When 
he wanted to sleep, he would not enter his cage, 
unless his master was by, to shut the door. He 
would hop from bed to bed, until he found some 
of the invalids awake; and in order to put him- 
self more securely under their protection he 
would creep into their knapsack, or coat-pocket. 

He was generally very punctual to return be- 
fore dark; but if he happened to be too late, 
and found the door shut, he pecked at. the 
window, to let them know he had arrived. He 
usually went out very early in the morning, and 
the invalids could always judge of the weather 
by his actions. If it promised to be an unplea- 
sant day, the sparrow soon came back to his § 
master’s bed, and did not again offer to leave | 
the room. | 
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Another sparrow, which was a stranger to 
him, happened one day to be attacked by several 
other sparrows in the Court of the Hospital. 
They plucked out his feathers, and pecked at 
him so furiously, that the poor little creature 
was almost torn in pieces, when Phillip flew to 
his assistance. He threw himself into the midst 
of the fight, drove away the quarrelsome birds, 
and would not leave the little sufferer till he was 
safely restored to his nest. 


THE ALARM-WATCH. 


A wavy, who found it difficult to awake so 
early as she wished in the morning, purchased 
an alarm-watch. These watches are so con- 
trived as to strike with a very loud, whirring 
noise, at any hour the owner pleases to set them. 

The lady placed her watch at the head of the 
bed, and, at the appointed time, she found her- 
self effectually roused by the long, rattling 
sound. She immediately obeyed the summons, 
and felt better all day for her early rising. This 
continued for several weeks. The alarm-watch 
faithfully performed its office, and was distinctly 
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heard, so long as it was promptly obeyed. But 
after a time, the lady grew tired of early rising ; 
and when she was wakened by the noisy moni- 
tor, she merely turned herself, and slept again. 
In a few days, the watch ceased to arouse her 
from slumber. It spoke just as loudly as ever ; 
but she did not hear it, because she had acquired 
the habit of disobeying it. Finding that she 
might just as well be without an alarm-watch, 
she formed the wise resolution, that, if she ever 
heard the sound again, she would jump up in- 
stantly ; and that she never more would allow 
herself to disobey the friendly warning. 

Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its 
dictates, even to the most trifling particulars, we 
always hear its voice, clear and strong. But if 
we allow ourselves to do what we have some 
fears may not be quite right, we shall grow more 
and more sleepy, until the voice of conscience 
has no longer any power to waken us. 
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POOR OLD ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


The following Song is preserved in the Miscellany, partly for the 
sake of its antiquity and popularity; but principally because the 
simple music may be so easily acquired by small children, 


WueEn I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 
My grandfather I did lose, O! 
I'll bet you a can, you ’ve heard of a man, 
Whose name it was Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
I'll bet you a ean, you ’ve heard of a man, 
Whose name it was Robinson Crusoe. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


You ’ve read in a book of a voyage that he took — 
The raging winds they blew so, 
The ship, with a shock, struck plump on a rock, 
Near drowned poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Unlucky old Robinson Crusoe ! 
The ship, with a shock, struck plump on a rock, 
Near drowned poor Robinson Crusoe. 


Poor soul, none but he remained on the sea — 
Oh fate, fate, how could you do so! 
Then ashore he was thrown, on an island unknown — 
What luck for poor Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Then ashore he was thrown, on an island unknown — 


What luck for poor Robinson Crusoe ! 


He wanted to eat, and he tried for some meat — 
But the goats all away from him flew so— 
If not for his gun, he ’d been surely undone, 
And ended poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
If not for*his gun, he ’d been surely undone, 
And ended poor Robinson Crusoe. 


Then he saved a few nails, with a piece of old sail, 
And another odd matter or two so ; 
And by dint of his thrifi he managed to shift — 
Well done, poor Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
And by dint of his thrift, he managed to shift — 
Well done, poor Robinson Crusoe ! 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


He got all the wood that ever he could, 
Aud stuck it together with glue so, 
And built him a hut, in which he might put 
The body of Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
And built him a hut, in which he might put 
The body of Robinson Crusoe. 


He happened to save, from the merciless wave, 
A parrot — I assure you ’tis true so— 
And when he came home from his wearisome roam, 
She cried out, “ Poor Robinson Crusoe! ” 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
And when he came home from his wearisome roam, 
She cried out, “ Poor Robinson Crusoe! ” 


Then he tamed some wild cats, to eat up his rats ; 
When left all alone they would mew so — 
He took ev’ry chance to teach them to dance — 
What fun for poor Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
He took ev’ry chance to teach them to dance — 
What fun for poor Robinson Crusoe ! * 


He wore a fur cap, and a coat with long nap, 
And a beard as long as a Jew’s, O— 
By all that is clever, he looked like a beaver, 
Much more than like Robingon Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 


*This verse has been added to the original, by tae editor 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


By all that is clever, he looked like a beaver, 
Much more than like Robinson Crusoe ! 


Then his man Friday, kept the house neat and tidy — 
To be sure ’t was his business to do so — 
They lived friendly together, a servant and neighbor — 
”T was Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crasoe ! 
They lived friendly together, a servant and neighbor — 
”T was Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 


At last an English sai] did come within hail, 
And he took to his little canoe so— 
Then reaching the ship, they gave him a trip 
To the country of Robinson Crusoe. 
Lucky old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Lucky old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Then reaching the ship, they gave him a trip 
To the country of Robinson Crusoe. 


NOTE. 


Writers are respectfully requested to send no more 
contributions for the Miscellany, as it is about to be dis- 
continued, for want of sufficient patronage. 


